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EASTERN CHEROKEE CHIEFS 
By John P. Brown 


The Cherokees, by similarity of language, have been deter- 
mined to be a branch of the great Iroquoian family of Indians. 
They are believed to have emigrated to the Southern Appalach- 
ians about the Thirteenth Century. They found the country oc- 
cupied by various branches of the Muscogee or Creek people, who 
inhabited the Tennessee River valley to upper East Tennessee and 
North Carolina; and the headwaters of Tugaloo and Chattahoo- 
chie Rivers in Georgia and South Carolina.* 


Intermittent warfare, lasting through several centuries, was 
waged for possession of the mountainous country. Eventually, 
the Creeks, Kusatees, and Uchees, all of Muscogee blood, were 
- forced to the southward.” The Shawnees, who occupied Middle 
Tennessee, were forced northward into Ohio. The Cherokees, by 
right of conquest, claimed all the mountainous section now em- 
braced in East Tennessee, North and South Carolina, and North 
Georgia. They claimed in addition as their hunting grounds, 
Middle Tennessee and Kentucky. 


De Soto, who traversed the Cherokee country in 1540, found 
them in substantially the same location as during the English period 
of settlement. 


The Cherokees had dealings with Virginia as early as 1689. 
Their principal affairs, however, were handled by the English 
through the Colony of South Carolina, and it is from the South 
Carolina records that we get the first mention of Cherokee chiefs. 

1The Muscogee or Creek Indians are believed to have emigrated from Mexico 


to the mouth of the Mississippi about the year 1200 A. D. The word Muscogee means 


Mexco-ulgae, Mexican People. : 
2 The last fight between Cherokees and Creeks occurred in 1755 at Taliwa, Ga. 
The Cherokees were victorious, and Northern Georgia was abandoned by the Creeks. 
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De Soto, who might have helped us, visited numerous Cherokee 
towns, but failed in every instance to mention the name of the 


chief. 


The original Cherokee settlement was the old town Kituwah, 
at the junction of Ocona Lufty and Tuckasegee Rivers.’ The tribe 
was from the earliest times divided into seven clans, and a few of 
the town-names indicate that each clan may have originally oc- 
cupied a separate village.* The seven clans were, Ani-gatugewa, 
Kituwah People; Ani-kawi, Deer People; Ani-waya, Wolf People; 
Ani-Sahani, Blue Paint People; Ani-wadi, Red Paint People; Ani- 
Tsiskwa, Bird People; and Ani-Gilahi, Long Hair People. 


The first chief of whom we have mention is Uskwa-lena, Bull 
Head or Big Head, who defeated the Creeks in a battle at Pine 
Island, Alabama, the present Guntersville, in 1714. Pine Island 
was thereafter a Cherokee settlement known as Creek Path, Kusa- 
nunnehi. 


Seven years later, Governor Nicholson signed a treaty with 
Chief Outacite by which the Cherokees made their first cession 
of land to the white men, and agreed to trade with the Engish.° 
Following that date, (1721) Colonel George Chicken was appointed 
by the Governor to supervise the Indian trade, and we have fairly 
complete information concerning the various chiefs who attained 
prominence, in the records of South Carolina. 


The Cherokees occupied, at that time, four principal groups 
of towns. 


1. The Lower Towns, around the headwaters of Tugaloo River, 
in South Carolina. The principal towns were Seneca, Tug- 
aloo, Keowee, Noyowee, Qualatchie, Sticoyee, and Estatoe, with 
numerous smaller villages.°” 


3The Cherokee Kituwah Society commemorates this fact, and the Cherokees 
often called themselves Kituwah People. 

4The Clan Ani-gatugewa has been rendered erroneously “Blind Swamp People.” 
The name means literally “People of the Principal Town,” which was Kituwah. 

5 The name Outacite was a war honor conferred upon a chief who had killed 
an enemy in battle. The name is literally, Untsi-tee-hee, Man Killer. 

5% A chief, Cheera-ta-he-gi, “Possessor of the Sacred Fire,” is mentioned as head 
man of the Lower Towns in the year 1714. 
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2. The Middle Towns, upon the headwaters of the Tennessee. 
The principal towns were Kituwah, Nucassee, Etchoe, Cowe, 


Ayore, and Ellijay. 


3. The Valley Towns, along Valley and Hiwassee Rivers, in 
North Carolina; principal towns Esthenore, Cheowee, Tasee- 
chee, Notally, Turtle Town, Tamotley, and Cootacloohee. 


4. The Overhill Towns, situated in Tennessee along the Little 
Tennessee and Hiwassee Rivers; principal towns, Echota, Tell- 
ico, Hiwassee, Tuskegee, Tamotley, Toquo, Citico, Chilhowie, 
Tallassee, and Chestuee. 


The population of the Cherokees about 1730 was estimated to 
be not far from 60,000. During that year, Sir Alexander Cuming 
was sent to cement the Cherokees still more closely to England. 
He toured the country, and held a great council at Nucassee or 
Nequassee, near the present Franklin, North Carolina. Outacite, the 
Peace Chief who had concluded the treaty with Governor Nicholson 
nine years earlier, had died in 1729, and had been succeeded by 
Moytoy, of Tellico.° Moytoy was by the consent of the other chiefs 
given by Cuming the title of Cherokee Emperor. Following the 
treaty, seven chiefs accompanied Cuming to London to visit King 
George II. They were, Kitigiska, Okou-Ulah, Tiftowe, Clogoitah, 
Colonah the Raven, and Ookou-naka. The seventh member of 
the party was not officially a representative, and did not sign 
the treaty. 


Oconostota, the great_Cherokee War Chief, was just coming 
into prominence. He did not accompany the delegation to Eng- 
land, but his brother, Kitegiska the Prince, was one of the visit- 
ing chiefs and spoke for the Indians before the King. He later 
attained considerable prominence. By far the most important of 
the seven, however, was Oukou-naka, who was later to be known 
as Atta-culla-culla (the Little Carpenter), one of the greatest Cher- 
okees who ever lived. He became Peace Chief of the Nation, asso- 
ciated with Oconostota as War Chief. The story of the Cherokees 

6 Cuming’s Journal, republished in Williams, Early Travels in the Tennessee 


Country, Watauga Press, 1928. The name Moytoy means, in Cherokee, Amo-Adaw- 
ehi, Water Conjuror, or Rainmaker. 
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for the succeeding forty years is practically the story of these two 
men. 


Unfortunately for the interest of the Cherokees and of the 
English, Sir Alexander Cuming became involved in the barbarous 
debt laws of the time, and was thrown in jail for debt. He was 
thus unable to accompany the Cherokees on their return trip to 
America. The Indians loved him, and were much impressed by 
his imprisonment. They regarded the white men as exceedingly 
foolish to place a man in jail for debt, thus making it impossible 
for him to pay. 


Moytoy, the Cherokee “Emperor,” died about 1753. His son, 
Amo-sgasite, (Dreadful Water) claimed his title. The Cherokees, 
according to their ancient custom, selected their own head man, 
and the choice fell upon Standing Turkey of Echota, Kana-gatoga, 
known to the white men as Old Hop because he was advanced in 
age, and lame.’ Oconostota was at the time War Chief, and Atta- 
culla-culla Peace Chief. Other prominent chiefs were Outacite of 
Keowee, known as Judd’s Friend;* Big Eagle, Awali-na-wa, known 
to the white men as Willenawah, of Toquo; Wahatchie, Waya-tsi, 
Bad Wolf, head man of the Lower Towns; Round O of the Middle 
Towns; and Amo-sgasite of Tellico. Oconostota had just led his 
warriors in the Battle of Taliwa by which all of North Georgia 
was gained to his people from the Creeks. He was universally 
known as the Great Warrior of Echota. Attacullaculla, the Little 
Carpenter, is described as the most influential man in the Nation. 


In 1754, Governor James Glen of South Carolina, visited the 
Cherokee country for the purpose of building a fort. Outacite, 
head man of the Lower Towns, and the Raven of Toxoway, 
ceded to him for $500.00 a tract of land upon which he built Fort 
Prince George, on Keowee River opposite the old town of Keowee, 
in the present county of Pickens, South Carolina. 

7 Old Hop, or Standing Turkey, has been confused by some historians with 
Oconostota. He served from 1753 to 1761, and was succeeded for a brief time by 
his nephew, also called Standing Turkey. 

8 The names Outacite and Raven were war titles, conferred for bravery. Both 


were common throughout the Cherokee country, several chiefs bearing them at the 


ke time. They were identified by adding the name of their town, as “Raven of 
chota.” 
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Governor Glen held a second treaty with the Cherokees in 
1755, at their town of Saluda. Rivalry between England and 
France for control of America had reached the stage of open 
warfare. General Edward Braddock had been sent to America 
with an army of British Regulars. He hoped, with Colonial as- 
sistance, to banish the French from North America. Both French 
and English were bidding for Cherokee support, and Glen’s treaty 
was for the purpose of clinching matters by securing Cherokee 
warriors to help Braddock. 


Old Hop appointed Attacullaculla to speak for the Nation. 
The Cherokees agreed to support the English cause provided they 
were given arms and ammunition; and that Governor Glen should 
build a fort among the Overhill (Deli-gatusi) towns, to protect 
their women and children while the men were away fighting the 
French. The Little Carpenter’s speech is a model of Cherokee 
oratory, forceful, eloquent, and dramatic.® So well did he acquit 
himself that he was thereafter considered the Speaker for the Na- 
tion in dealings with the white men. Old Hop, however, held 
a vigilant rein over his younger associate, and specifically reserved 
the right to correct his speech when necessagy. The honor of 
Principal Chief was not lightly bestowed, but for merit, and we 
are told that all the chiefs, including Oconostota and the Little 
Carpenter, deferred with respect to the opinions of Old Hop. 


In fulfillment of Governor Glen’s promise, Captain Raymond 
Demere was sent to the Overhill country in 1756 to build a fort. 
This he located at the mouth of Tellico River where it joins the 
Little Tennessee, in the present Monroe Count. The fort was 
called Fort Loudoun in honor of the British Commander-in-chief 
who had just reached America. It was the first building erected 
by English speaking people west of the Alleghenies. Captain Ray- 
mond Demere, being in ill health, asked to be relieved, and his 
brother, Captain Paul Demere, was sent to command the fort. 
The garrison consisted of three hundred men. Just before Fort 


9 Full proceedings at Glen’s treaty are given in South Carolina Public Records. 
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Loudoun had been erected, Major Andrew Lewis of Virginia had 
also built a fort among the Overhills for that State.” 


The Cherokees, following the building of the two forts, sent 
four hundred warriors to assist Virginia against the French. They 
were under general charge of Outacite, (Judd’s Friend); and Ma- 
jor Andrew Lewis was given their command. Lieutenant Richard 
Pearis accompanied them as interpreter. 


Oconostota and the Little Carpenter, at the same time, led a 
war party against the French fort at Toulouse, the present Mont- 
gomery, Ala. They were successful in taking five French scalps 
and two prisoners. 


The Cherokees who went to Virginia arrived too late to be 
of help in Braddock’s campaign. Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia 
blamed Glen for the delay. “Had our Indians arrived earlier,” 
he wrote, “they could have engaged the enemy in their bush style 
of fighting, and the result would have been different. The failure 
of the campaign ... may be laid at the door of Governor Glen, 
who has acted contrary all along to the King’s interests.” 


The vigorous complaint of the Virginia governor, and the 
horror in England at Braddock’s defeat, caused the recall of Gov- 
ernor Glen in 1756. He was succeeded by William Henry Lyttle- 
ton, a pompous braggart, far less capable of dealing with the In- 
dians than Glen. 


The assistance of the Cherokees was welcomed with open 
arms by George Washington following Braddock’s defeat. The 
northern Indians, taking advantage of their victory, overran the 
Virginia frontier and spread desolation. Major Lewis led the main 
body of the Cherokees against the Shawnee towns in Ohio. Other 
bands of Cherokees were used for scouting the frontier. All were 
instructed to take scalps of the French and their Indians, Virginia 
paying $75.00 each for the trophies. The Cherokees served for 
two years, war parties coming and going from their country. 

10The Virginia fort was situated on the north side of Little Tennessee River, 
directly opposite Echota. It was never garrisoned, and was destroyed by the Chero- 


kees in 1761. 
11 Dinwiddie Papers. 
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The absence of interpreters led to constant friction with the 
Virginia military authorities. Pearis, the interpreter, was usually 
away with a war party. Warriors returning after scouting trips 
were often unable to secure their own horses or property. One 
party of ten were seized and imprisoned in the belief that they 
were enemy Indians. The large reward offered for enemy scalps 
tempted Virginians of mercenary character to secure Cherokee 
scalps and collect the bounty, for all Indian scalps looked alike. 
Major Lewis thus lost several of his Cherokee warriors. The 
news traveled rapidly back to the Cherokee country and taxed the 
diplomacy of the Little Carpenter to avoid open warfare between 
Engish and Cherokees. The chief himself journeyed to Virginia 
to assure the English authorities of the sincerity of Cherokee friend- 
ship. He was insulted by General John Forbes, in command of 
the expedition against Fort DuQuesne. Cherokee assistance was 
belittled by British officers because the Indians expected presents 
to be distributed among them, when as a matter of fact that was 
the only pay they received for exposing themselves in arduous ser- 
vice for British interests. Washington, recognizing the real value 
of the Indians, exerted every effort to keep them satisfied. The 
Little Carpenter, feeling that his efforts were not appreciated, or- 
dered his warriors back to their home in 1758.” 


Moytoy of Citico, who commanded one of the returning par- 
ties, had lost several of the horses of his followers, or had not 
been able to secure the return of them from British authorities. 
Without ceremony, considering himself justified under the circum- 
stances, Moytoy appropriated other horses to replace those lost. 
He took the first horses available, in some cases by force. The 
Cherokees, having given unselfish service to the English, were in 
bitter mood that it was not appreciated. 


Moytoy’s action brought instant retaliation. Virginia militia 
was hastily called out and a pitched battle was fought near Staun- 
ton with nineteen Indian loss. Moytoy hastened a runner to Echota 


12For details of troubles of the Cherokees in Virginia in 1758, see Dinwiddie 
Papers; Correspondence of Washington, Sparks; Calendar of Virginia State Papers; 
and South Carolina Public Records, Indian Affairs, Vol. 6. 
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to inform the heads of his Nation of the action; and burning for 
revenge, led his surviving warriors to the Carolina frontier where 
he took nineteen scalps to replace those lost by his followers.’? 


Old Hop, Oconostota, and the Little Carpenter at once dis- 
avowed the action of Moytoy. The scalps he had taken were re- 
quired of him and were delivered to Captain Demere, who gave 
them honorable burial within the walls of Fort Loudoun. Ocono- 
stota and Judd’s Friend, with twenty-two chiefs, the most influ- 
ential in the Nation, journeyed to Charleston to assure Governor 
Lyttleton that the taking of scalps by Moytoy had been unauthor- 
ized, and that the Cherokees sincerely desired peace. 


Lyttleton had already called out the Carolina militia. He 
was vain and desirous of military glory. He informed Oconostota 
that the persons of the chiefs with him would be respected as 
ambassadors, but that he proposed to march to the Cherokee coun- 
try to take satisfaction, and they would be permitted to return with 
him. Privately, he informed his council that he expected to hold 
the chiefs as hostages. 


A march from Charleston to the Cherokee country at that 
time was a serious matter, and the Governor’s enthusiasm waned 
by the time he had arrived at Fort Prince George. Atta-culla-culla 
then appeared to plead for peace. Smallpox. had broken out 
among the white troops and most of the men were dissatisfied 
and wanted to go home. The Governor therefore offered his 
terms of peace, which were that a Cherokee warrior should be sur- 
rendered for every white person who had been killed, these war- 
riors to be put to death to balance the score. 


The Little Carpenter doubted his ability, alone, to fulfill the 
terms. He asked that Oconostota and Judd’s Friend be released 
to lend the weight of their authority. This the Governor did. The 
other chiefs were confined under guard within a cabin at Fort 
Prince George, plain violation of Governor Lyttleton’s promise and 
of the rules of warfare either savage or civilized, by which the 

13 Affidavits of Virginia Citizens, S. C. I. A. 6, 153-162. Moytoy, (Amo-adaw- 


ehi) of Citico, was a nephew of the former Emperor of the same name. A few of 
his descendants yet live in Monroe County, Tenn., and on the Eastern Reservation. 
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persons of ambassadors are sacred. The Governor returned to 
Charleston, where he paraded the streets as a conqueror. He was 
shortly afterward transferred to the governorship of Jamaica. Con- 
trol of South Carolina was taken over temporarily by William 
Bull, Lieutenant Governor. 


The imprisonment of their ambassadors, which included the 
head man of almost every important Cherokee town, roused bitter- 
ness and resentment throughout the Nation. Feeling was intensi- 
fied when Lieut. Richard Coytmore, Commander of Fort Prince 
George, with another British officer, crossed the river to the town 
of Keowee, forced their way into a Cherokee house and grossly 
abused some Cherokee women whose men were away hunting. 
The French agent Lantagnac appeared among the Cherokees and 
urged them to take up the hatchet against the English; as did the 
great Creek chief, the Mortar. Oconostota appeared at Fort Prince 
George and requested release of the hostages; stating that Governor 
Lyttleton had promised that they should return without injury to 
their own countrymen. The request was refused. A few days 
later, on February 16, 1760, he appeared again, and a second time 
requested release of the hostages. Coytmore refusing, Oconostota 
stated that he would go to Charleston and see if he could not get 
the Governor to release them. “I will go and get a horse for the 
trip,” he said, and as he spoke, waved a bridle around his head 
three times. This was a prearranged signal. Forty of his followers 
who were lying in concealment opened fire and mortally wounded 
Coytmore. As soon as he was borne into the fort, his soldiers 
fell upon the defenseless hostages, twenty-two in number, and 
killed every one. By this bloody act, almost every Cherokee town 
in the Nation lost its head man, and there could be but one re- 
sult. “Every man of them that can carry a gun is on the war- 
path,” one of the traders wrote. 


Communications with Fort Loudoun were cut. Willenawah, 
(Awali-na-wa, Big Eagle), nephew of Old Hop, was entrusted 
with siege of the fort which he pressed with ever-increasing in- 
tensity. Oconostota, the Raven, and Judd’s Friend led large par- 
ties of warriors to the Carolina frontier. In the Long Cane settle- 
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ments of South Carolina, fifty-six people were killed. The Yadkin 
settlements in North Carolina suffered severely. Governor Bull 
sent a hasty call to General Amherst for help, and in June, 1760, 
Colonel Archibald Montgomery, with two Highlander regiments, 
arrived at Charleston. Realizing that Fort Loudoun was in des- 
perate straits, he marched at once for the frontier and burned 
the two Cherokee towns Estatoe and Sugartown. He then pro- 
ceeded, by forced marches, toward the Middle Settlements. About 
five miles east of the present Franklin, N. C., at a place called 
Etchoe Pass, Oconostota placed his forces in ambush and waited. 
A hard battle was fought there, in which the English lost about 
one hundred men. Although Montgomery advanced a few miles 
and burned the town of Etchoe, he was so crippled and encum- 
bered with wounded that a prompt retreat to Fort Prince George 
was ordered. The victorious Cherokees hung on his flanks and 
harassed him very much as the Americans were later to harass the 
British at Lexington. It was a great victory for Oconostota. 


The defeat of Montgomery left Fort Loudoun in hopeless con- 
dition. Demere held out until August, 1760, his men being forced 
toward the last to eat mules, rats, and anything possible to secure. 
A number of the men had married Cherokee women, among these 
being William Shorey, Chas. McLemore, and John Watts. The 
wives of these men managed to smuggle them a few supplies. 
Willenawah threatened them with death, but the women replied 
that if they were killed their relatives would, according to Chero- 
kee law, kill Willenawah in return. 


Captain John Stuart, an officer who had married the half 
Cherokee daughter of Ludovic Grant, an old trader in the Nation 
and greatly beloved, was sent to arrange terms of capitulation. 
These were quite honorable. The garrison was permitted to march 
out with flying colors, each man being permitted to retain his 
gun and sufficient ammunition to sustain him until arrival at 
Fort Prince George. The Cherokees agreed to supply horses for 
the wounded and feeble, and men to hunt for meat on the march. 
In return, the fort, the cannon with which it was defended, all 
powder and ball and other supplies, were to be surrendered to 
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the Cherokees without deceit or evasion. Old Hop, the Cherokee 
Emperor, had died during the siege. His nephew, Standing Tur- 
key, with Oconostota, signed the articles of capitulation for the 
Cherokees; and Captains Demere and Stuart for the English. On 
August 8, 1760, the British flag was hauled down, and the garrison, 
numbering about three hundred with women and children, marched 
for Fort Prince George, distant one hundred and forty miles. Late 
that afternoon, they camped at Cane Creek where it empties into 
the Tellico, the first day’s march having been about fifteen miles. 


With great rejoicing, the Cherokees swarmed into the long 
besieged fort. The respect in which they held their leaders was 
shown in their treatment of the Little Carpenter. He had taken 
no part in the siege, and had more than once given warning to 
Demere of impending attacks. The Cherokees, however, granted 
him the right to his own opinions. Upon the surrender, he was 
permitted to take the house of Captain Demere for a residence. 


Some time that day, a warrior discovered fresh dirt under a 
cabin and surmised that a burial had taken place. Eager for a 
scalp, he began digging, and uncovered ten kegs of powder which 
had been hidden in violation of the terms of surrender. The pas- 
sions of the campaign flared again. It was never known by whose 
order the powder was secreted, but the warriors placed the blame 
without hesitation upon Captain Demere. The war whoop was 
sounded, and as one man the Cherokees swarmed upon the trail 
of the garrison. 


The Little Carpenter was horrified by the turn of events. Then 
and there, he performed an act that has made his name synon- 
ymous with Indian friendship. He had taken the oath of blood 
brotherhood with Captain John Stuart. He realized that the wrath 
of the warriors would be directed against him as well as Demere, 
for Stuart, with his commander, had signed the articles of capitu- 
lation. The Carpenter called to him Onatoy, a brother of the well 
known chief Round O, a warrior in whom he had the utmost 
confidence. To Onatoy he confided that Stuart was his blood 
brother a relationship held particularly sacred by the Cherokees. 
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He instructed Onatoy to proceed to the white camp and to save 
Stuart’s life, regardless of what might happen. 


At daybreak on the morning of the 9th, as the white men 
were preparing for another day’s march, seven hundred yelling 
painted savages closed in on them. The Indians directed their 
fire mainly at the officers. At the first gun, Onatoy rushed upon 
Captain Stuart, overcame him, and forced him across Cane Creek 
to comparative safety. He was the only English officer to escape. 
Demere was wounded at the first fire, scalped while yet alive, and 
various members of his body were amputated until he died. His 
mouth was stuffed with dirt, the warriors taunting him, “The 
English want land, we will give it to you.” That the action of 
the Cherokees was directed principally against Demere is shown 
by the action of Judd’s Friend; who, as soon as the white com- 
mander was killed, ran to all parts of the field, shouting “Stay 
your hands, we have got the man we want!” Twenty-three Eng- 
lishmen in all were killed; the remainder of the garrison, including 
women and children, surrendered. The warriors of Citico, resent- 
ful because it was their people who had been killed in Virginia, 
carried two prisoners, privates Luke Croft and Frederick Mouncy, 
to their town with the intention of burning them at the stake. 
Croft was actually burned, and Mouncy would have suffered his 
fate but for the arrival of a runner from Oconostota forbidding 
his execution. The prisoners as a whole were treated kindly; some 
of them were ransomed, and others were released at the conclusion 
of peace in the following year. Several who had married Indian 
women chose to remain among the Cherokees." 


The escape of Captain John Stuart is one of the classics of 
Indian warfare. His captor, Onatoy, hurried him to Fort Loudoun 
where he was given the reception of a friend and brother by the 
Little Carpenter. “I had thought never to see you again,” the 
chief exclaimed; and he gave to Onatoy in his gratitude, his rifle, 
pouch, and articles of clothing. 


A few days later the Little Carpenter announced that he would 
go into the woods with his friend and hunt the deer that Cap- 


14 South Carolina Public Records; and various Draper Manuscripts. 
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tain Stuart’s strength might be regained, after the hardships of 
the long siege. Regardless of his own popularity among his peo- 
ple, and even of his life, for Oconostota had planned to use Stuart 
to operate Fort Loudoun’s cannon against Fort Prince George, 
the Little Carpenter conducted his friend for nine days through 
the wilderness to the Virginia fort at Long Island of Holston.” 
The chief then returned to face, if necessary, the wrath of his peo- 


ple. 


Fort Prince George was never attacked. The Cherokees reall 
desired peace with the English, and toward that end the Little Car- 
penter used all his influence. A great council was held at Ne- 
quassee late in 1760, which was attended by two thousand Chero- 
kees. It voted unanimously for peace, but peace was not yet to 
come. 


The destruction of Fort Loudoun and the possibility of fur- 
ther Indian hostilities roused consternation in South Carolina. 
Governor Bull dispatched an urgent message to General Jeffrey 
Amherst, British commander in North America, for help. The 
conquest of Canada had just been completed, deciding that Amer- 
ica was to be English and not French. General Amherst, having 
plenty of idle soldiers at his disposal, ordered Col. James Grant 
with two thousand regulars to South Carolina to chastise the Chero- 
kees. Grant asked and received permission to take with him 
Roger’s Rangers, commanded by Major Robert Rogers, the most 
capable Indian fighter in North America.'® Grant himself was 
familiar with the Cherokee country, having served as Montgom- 
ery’s aide, and he had had much experience against the northern 
Indians. He carefully planned every detail of the campaign with 
General Amherst before leaving New York. 


Colonel Grant arrived at Charleston early in 1761. Even a 
slight investigation convinced him that further hostilities were use- 


15 The Little Carpenter took with him also, the physician at Fort Loudoun, and 
William Shorey the interpreter, and a young Indian woman who was _ probably 
Stuart’s Indian wife, daughter of Ludovic Grant. Shorey was the great-grandfather 
of Chief John Ross; and Stuart was the progenitor of the well known Bushyhead 
family. 

16 See Northwest Passage, by Kenneth Roberts, for details of the exciting life 
of Major Robert Rogers. 
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less; that the Cherokees wanted peace, and the war existed “only 
in the heated imagination” of certain Carolineans. Grant had 
his instructions, however, and carried them out with an energy 
and thoroughness that was to make his name a watchword among 
the Cherokees for half a century. 


Moving rapidly into the Cherokee country, within the space 
of twenty days, he destroyed every Middle and Lower town. The 
Cherokees were badly defeated at Etchoe Pass, scene of Mont- 
gomery’s failure. Fifteen Indian towns were reduced to ashes. 
More than a thousand acres of crops were destroyed. Five thou- 
sand Cherokees were driven into the woods, as Grant thought, to 
perish. Grant failed to recognize, however, the extent of the Chero- 
kee country. The refugees simply crossed the mountains to the 
Valley and Overhill towns where they found ready welcome. Once 
the troops were withdrawn, the Middle and Lower towns were 
rebuilt.’ The Indian loss in man-power was slight.’* 


Having completed his campagin, Grant retired to Fort Prince 
George and sent runners to the Cherokees desiring that they come 
in to treat for peace. A few days later, Attacullaculla appeared. 
Colonel Grant announced his terms, which were agreeable to the 
Carpenter with one exception. Grant specified that four Chero- 
kees be delivered to him to be put to death in front of his troops, 
as a warning to other Cherokees. This stipulation the Carpenter 
refused. He asked permission to go to Charleston and talk the 
matter over with Governor Bull, which was granted. As a re- 
sult of that conference, the disagreeable requirement was elimi- 
nated, and the Cherokees were granted an honorable peace. The 
treaty was signed December 16, 1761, by the following chiefs: 


17 A copy of Grant’s Journal, a day by day report of his campaign, may be 
consulted in the Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, in their typed copy of British 
Colonial Papers covering the period of John Stuart’s agency. 

18 Early writers estimated the number of the Cherokees at 60,000. Adair states 
that one half of the nation were destroyed by smallpox in an epidemic in 1738, the 
disease having been communicated from negroes brought over on a slave ship to 
Charleston. South Carolina documents indicate, however, that the number of 
deaths was much smaller, one writer placing it at 1,000. It is thought that the 
early population was considerably over-estimated. It was probably nearer 30,000 
than 60,000. 
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Attacullaculla, of Echota 

Kitegisky, the Prince, brother of Oconostota 

Skilolosky, of Sticoy, brother of Judd’s Friend. 

Cappy of Tomotley, adopted son of Old Hop. 

Onatoy of Toquo, brother of Round O 

Halfbreed Will, of Nequassee 

Old Warrior, of Estatoe, commonly called the Good War- 
rior 

Tettatalaska, of Citico 

Outacite, the Mankiller, of Keowee 


A part of the agreement stipulated that all the English pris- 
oners captured at Fort Loudoun or otherwise, be surrendered with- 
in ninety days at Fort Prince George; and all Cherokees held pris- 
oner by the Engish were released. By request of the Little Car- 
penter, John Stuart was sent to the Cherokees to act as resident 
British Agent. A short time later he was appointed His Majesty’s 
agent to all southern Indians, with headquarters in Mobile. 


It will-be noted that neither Oconostota nor Judd’s Friend, 
both of whom had been the leaders in the recent hostilities, at- 
tended the treaty, for fear that their presence might arouse resent- 
ment. Each of them, however, sent his brother as evidence of 
good faith. Oconostota, in fact, was blamed by many of his own 
people for the calamity that had come upon the Cherokees, and the 
war chief had the good judgment and modesty to place himself 
in comparative retirement for a time. A year later, Lieut. Timber- 
lake visited the Overhill towns, and found Judd’s Friend, Outa- 
cite, acting in Oconostota’s place. Oconostota still held a high 
place in the estimation of the Cherokees, for in a letter to Captain 
Stuart, inviting him to visit again his Cherokee friends, the chief 
signs himself “Speaker of the National Assembly.” Stuart’s de- 
parture from the Cherokee country did not lessen his friendship 
for the Little Carpenter and his people, which was to endure un- 
til his death.’? Oconostota, in his letter, spoke of the happiness 

19 Full account of the proceedings at Bull’s treaty with the Cherokees in 1761 


may be found in South Carolina Public Records, S. C. Journal, Sept. 15, 1761. The 
period of Stuart’s agency is best covered by British Colonial Papers, Lawson McGhee 


Library, Knoxville. 
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of the Cherokees if they could once more shake Stuart’s hand; 
“It is what you will,” he said, “if you will visit us again.” 


The Cherokee war of 1760-61 had one delightful result: the 
visit to the Overhill towns of Lieut. Henry Timberlake, and his 
subsequent trip to London with three Cherokee chiefs headed by 
Judd’s Friend. That chief, like the little Carpenter, was thereafter 
the firm friend of the English.” Timberlake’s story, however, had 
a sad ending. Two years later, he made a second trip to London 
with a delegation headed by Cheulah, the Fox, of Citico. The 
second visit was unauthorized and led to ‘Timberlake’s ruin. The 
Indians were eventually returned to America on one of His Ma- 
jesty’s warships. Timberlake, reduced to penury, wrote his mem- 
oirs to retrieve his fallen fortunes, but died before their publica- 
tion. 


In 1768, Oconostota and Attacullaculla signed a treaty at 
Hard Labor, South Carolina, with John Stuart, by which the 
Cherokees ceded a large tract of land, including the sites of the 
old towns of Seneca, Keowee, Sugartown, Estatoe, and Tugaloo. 
This treaty almost extinguished Indian titles in South Carolina. 
“Having given our friends enough land to live on,” Oconostota 
said, “I hope we may dwell togehter in peace as brothers.” The 
hope was in vain, for the ink was hardly dry when white settlers 
were across the mountains at Watauga River in violation of the 
treaty. 


Leaving the Treaty of Hard Labor, Oconostota, the Little Car- 
penter and Judd’s Friend were conveyed aboard an English war- 
ship, and were taken to New York, where they attended at Fort 
Stanwix a great congress of all Indian tribes held by Sir William 
Johnson, the northern British Indian Agent. The object was to 
secure a lasting peace between those Indian tribes which had 
formerly been subject to the French, and those who had followed 
English interests. Oconostota and Judd’s Friend returned aboard 
the ship. The Little Carpenter journeyed by land to the Shawnee 
towns in Ohio which had been hereditary enemies of the Chero- 


20 Timberlake’s Memoirs have been reprinted by S. C. Williams. 
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kees to use his persuasive powers with those Indians toward peace. 
His efforts were not entirely successful. Shawnee raids in the 
Cherokee country continued, with Cherokee retaliatory efforts, 
until the Revolution. This trip, however, probably made the Little 
Carpenter the most traveled of all Cherokee chiefs. 


During John Stuart’s absence from the Cherokee country upon 
his duties at Mobile, he sent as his deputies among the Cherokees, 
Alexander Cameron and John McDonald. McDonald lived at 
Chickamauga, near the present Chattanooga, Tennessee. Cameron 
lived first in South Carolina, but after the cession of Indian lands 
there, moved to Toquo, among the Overhills. He married a Chero- 
kee woman, and was greatly beloved by the Indians. A strong 
friendship, leading to the rite of blood brotherhood, developed 
between Cameron and the Little Carpenter’s son, Dragging Canoe, 
(Tsi-yu-gun-sini)."* This chief was later to become the bulwark 
of Indian opposition to white encroachment; and his influence was 
to throw the support of the Cherokees to the English and not to 
the Americans, in the Revolutionary War. 


The year 1775 found England and America on the verge of 
war. That, however, was on the seaboard. Beyond the Alleghenies 
other events occupied the stage. American settlements had pene- 
trated well into Cherokee country at Watauga and Nolichucky. 
Richard Henderson, a man of vision of North Carolina, had an 
ambition to establish an inland empire where free men might settle 
without fear of such things as stamp taxes. Already, many North 
Carolineans had crossed the mountains to Watauga and Holston 
to escape oppressive English governors. Henderson organized the 
Transylvania Company to purchase all of Kentucky and Middle 
Tennessee from the Cherokees. Daniel Boone, acting for him, had 
scouted over the entire territory with more than favorable report. 
Henderson met the Cherokees at Sycamore Shoals on March 7, 
1775, and after a week of negotiation, secured a deed for the vast 
territory, in return for which he paid the Cherokees $50,000 in 
goods: guns, ammunition, blankets, beads, etc. 


21Jndian relationship is difficult to trace. The writer makes the statement 


that Dragging Canoe is the son of the Little Carpenter from what seems good evi- 
dence. He was either son, or nephew. 
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The treaty was marked by a startling protest from Dragging 
Canoe, the Little Carpenter’s son. Regardless of the fact that his 
own father was willing to sign, Dragging Canoe protested bitter- 
ly against cession of his people’s hunting grounds. He flatly re- 
fused to sign. In a speech bristling with honest patriotism, he 
begged his people not to sell their lands. With prophetic eye he 
foresaw the ruin of the red men. He predicted that they would 
be driven ever westward, and their lands taken from them even 
there. When Oconostota and the Carpenter signed regardless of 
his protest, he stalked from the treaty ground with the defiant 
statement to Henderson, “You have bought a fair land, but you 
will find its settlement dark and bloody.” And to that end 
Dragging Canoe devoted his life, successfully. 


The war between England and America gave Dragging Canoe, 
as he thought, his opportunity to regain his people’s hunting 
grounds. Every ounce of his influence was thrown into the scales 
in favor of the English. “I will hold fast to your talk,” he told 
Cameron; “I will set out for war and will stick close to these 
Virginians. I do not understand their crooked talks.” ‘Through 
his influence, backed by Cameron and McDonald, British agents, 
the Cherokees threw their strength to English support. Georgia, 
the Carolinas, and Virginia felt at once the scourge of Indian 
warfare. Dragging Canoe led the principal body of warriors from 
the Overhill towns against the Watauga settlements. 


Oconostota and the Little Carpenter were old. With bitter 
memories of the last war, they sat silent and dejected when the 
younger chiefs, with fiery eloquence, demanded that the hunting 
grounds they had sold be repossessed by the Cherokees. “I am no 
speaker,” said Oconostota, “I will let my nephew, the Raven, speak 
for me.” The Raven (Colonah) of Chota was thenceforth con- 
sidered as acting War Chief in Oconostota’s place. The Little Car- 
penter, likewise being old, designated Old Tassel, (Kai-ya-ta-hee) 
to speak for him. These two, the Raven and Old Tassel, became 
the War and Peace Chiefs of the Cherokees. 


The Indian warfare brought swift reprisals, ‘The towns around 
the headwaters of Tugaloo River were destroyed by Georgians. 
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Colonels Williamson and Rutherford, of the Carolinas, destroyed 
the Middle and Valley Towns. Colonel Christian, with an army 
of Virginians, burned the Overhill Towns. The Cherokee coun- 
try was thus completely desolated. The Raven and Old Tassel 
sued for peace, and a treaty was held at Long Island in July, 
1777, by which the Cherokees were compelled to cede all of 
upper East Tennessee and an immense tract in Western North 
Carolina. The treaty was signed for the Cherokees by Ocono- 
stota, Attacullaculla, The Raven, Old Tassel, Abram of Chilhowie, 
Outacite of Hiwassee, and lesser known chiefs.” 


Dragging Canoe regarded the peace negotiations with scorn. 
Inasmuch as the old men of the Cherokees had become “Virgin- 
ians and rogues,” he announced his intention of seceding from 
the Cherokee Nation. He demanded that the Little Tennessee 
towns so long occupied by the Overhills should be abandoned, 
and new locations be selected lower down the Tennessee River. 
Followed by nearly a thousand warriors, practically the entire fight- 
ing strength of the Nation, he removed to Chickamauga Creek, 
at the site of the present Chattanooga. He was accompanied in 
his voluntary exile by such prominent chiefs as Outacite, Young 
Tassel, later to be known as John Watts, Scolaguta or Hanging 
Maw, Bloody Fellow, Little Owl, Kitegiska, the Glass, Middle- 
striker, Little Turkey, Richard Justice, Lying Fish, and other chiefs 
of less renown. Eleven towns were established in the vicinity of 
Chickamauga Creek, and drawing their name from the little stream, 
Dragging Canoe and his followers soon became known as the 
Chickamaugas. They regarded themselves, however, as Ani-yunwi- 
ya, the real Cherokees, and called those Cherokees who had entered 
into the treaty with the white men, “Virginians and rogues.” 


Dragging Canoe instantly dispatched war parties to the fron- 
tier to take American scalps. He himself was raiding in the neigh- 
borhood of Long Island before the detested treaty negotiations had 
been completed. The menace was recognized in the white settle- 
AGS GREAT Civil and Political History of Tennessee, Appendix, for full 
account of the Treaty of Long Island. The Cherokees reserved the island itself, a 


“sacred old treaty ground,” for the use of Col. Nathaniel Gist of Virginia, father of 
Sequoyah. 
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ments; and early in 1779 a combined army of Virginians and North 
Carolineans destroyed the new Indian towns. Four Indians only 
were killed, and Dragging Canoe was not dismayed. “We are 
living in the grass, but we are not yet conquered,” he said. He 
withdrew with his followers behind the protection of Lookout 
Mountain, stretching forty miles north and south into Alabama. 
The Tennessee River below Chattanooga was impassable for navi- 
gation. The only entry into the new retreat was by a narrow 
pass at Lookout Mountain, which could be defended by a few 
men against a host. In this safe location, five new towns were 
built, and later a sixth. They were Nickajack, Running Water, 
Crowtown, Lookout Town, and Long Island.” A few years later 
Willstown was built, near the present Fort Payne, Alabama. 


The peace loving heart of the Little Carpenter was broken 
by the calamities of his Nation. His last public appearance was 
at the Treaty of Long Island, in July, 1777. He was at that time 
living at Natchey Town, on Natchey Creek about seven miles south 
of the former Fort Loudoun. Shortly after his attendance at the 
treaty, he died, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. His place 
of burial is not definitely known, but is probably at Natchey 
Town.” 


Oconostota, also old and helpless, but quite friendly to the 
white men, was taken by Col. Joseph Martin, Virginia’s Indian 
agent, to his home near Long Island, where his last years were 
passed peacefully. Early in 1783, he told Colonel Martin that his 
end was near, and requested that he might be buried in the soil 
of Echota. His wish was respected. He was taken by canoe to 
Echota. Taking Colonel Martin by the hand, he asked that he 
be given Christian burial, and expired while thanking his friend 
for his kindess. Colonel Martin placed his body in a canoe, and 
buried it as Oconostota had wished.” 


23 The Cherokee names were Ani-Kusati-yi, Amo-gayun-yi, Kagun-yi, Utsuti- 
gwa-yi or Stecoyee, and Amo-yeli-gunhita. ‘ 

24 Natchey Town was also the place of the birth of his son, Dragging Canoe. 

5Narrative of William Martin, Draper Manuscripts. A short time before he died, 
Oconostota said to Colonel Martin, “I have never run from an enemy, but I walked 
fast up a branch once.” 
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From his “Five Lower Towns,” Dragging Canoe maintained 
unceasing warfare against the Americans. Late in 1780, the region 
on Cumberland River around Nashville, part of Henderson’s pur- 
chase, was settled by white men. The new settlement grew rapid- 
ly, and within fifteen years had a white population of ten thou- 
sand. Yet, until Dragging Canoe’s death, the life of no man 
was safe except in a walled fort. For many years the only route 
to the Cumberland was by way of Kentucky. So closely was the 
Kentucky Road guarded by red warriors that as late as 1794, the 
rate for carrying a letter from Knoxville to Nashville was fifty 
dollars, “and that dearly earned in many cases,” commented Gov- 
ernor William Blount. 


The relations of Cherokees and white men were complicated 
by the State of Franklin, which in 1784 declared its independence 
from North Carolina and for four years maintained separate gov- 
ernment. John Sevier, Franklin’s famous Governor, repeatedly 
led his hard riding followers against the Cherokee towns. By the 
“Treaty of Coyatee,” more of a pretext than a treaty, Franklin 
seized all Cherokee land north of Little Tennessee River, and Old 
Tassel, in Echota, could look across the narrow stream at white 
settlements. The United States Government by the Treaty of Hope- 
well, in 1785, refused to recognize Franklin’s claims, and placed 
the Cherokee boundary at the old line. Franklinites ignored the 
treaty and encroached more and more on Cherokee land. The 
only answer could be bloody Indian warfare. 


In 1788, Old Tassel and Abram, harmless, friendy chiefs, the 
former the principal chief of the Nation, were killed while under 
a flag of truce by a band of Sevier’s men under command of 
James Hubbard, an Indian hater. The actual killing was done by 
John Kirk, whose people had been murdered by Indians. This 
bloody act sent to Dragging Canoe’s camp some stalwart recruits. 
Old Tassel’s brother, Doublehead, was to prove the most blood- 
thirsty of all the Indian chiefs who harassed the American border. 
His nephew, Benge, known to the whites as Captain Bench because 
he wore a sword taken from an English officer at Fort Loudoun, 
was to take forty-five scalps with his own hands, and to become 
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so famous that white mothers would say to their children, “Cap- 
tain Bench will get you if you are not good.” John Watts, another 
nephew of Old Tassel, was roused to frenzy by the treacherous 
death of his uncle, and could not mention the matter for years 
thereafter without shedding tears. 


Following the collapse of the Franklin movement, John Sevier 
was arrested and carried to North Carolina to be tried for treason. 
During his absence, Joseph Martin, Brigadier General of the fron- 
tier militia, led an army of five hundred in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to destroy the Five Lower Towns. A successful ambush 
at the pass of Lookout Mountain forced the white army back in 
dismay, followed closely by an avenging horde of warriors who 
spread terror on the border. In October, 1788, Gillespie’s Fort, a 
small station on Little Tennessee River, was taken by storm, and 
twenty people lost their lives. A defiant note was left at the 
burning ruins, signed by John Watts, Bloody Fellow, Kitegisky, 
and Glass, warning the white settlers to move off Indian lands 
within thirty days. An index of the character of the border war- 
fare may be had in the action of Bloody Fellow, who, when he 
lost his brother through what he considered white treachery, took 
fifteen scalps in revenge. 


The Cherokees had long ago discontinued, in active warfare, 
the use of gatsodi-ale-dacleda-taw, the bow and arrows. Although 
the bow, at short range, was probably more deadly than the de- 
fective guns handled by the traders, the white man’s weapon was 
used whenever it could be procured. That fact was most unfor- 
tunate from the standpoint of the Cherokees, for it made them 
dependent entirely upon outside sources for their ammunition. 
Thus the failure of ammunition at the second Battle of Etchoe Pass 
enabled Grant to win his campaign. There is little doubt that the 
conquest of the Indian country would have been long delayed had 
the red warrior stuck to his ancient weapons. 


Up to and during the American Revolution, the Cherokees 
secured their ammunition from the English. The close of the 
American Revolution would have automatically ended the Indian 
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wars by shutting off their supplies of powder and ball, but for one 
reason. 


By the terms of the treaty which ended the Revolution, Spain 
was awarded Florida, and as she already owned Louisiana, this 
gave her control of the mouth of the Mississippi and navigation 
on that great stream. Spain was determined to maintain that con- 
trol. She regarded the western American settlements as a menace 
to it, and was willing, even anxious, that they be destroyed. To 
that end, Spain supplied the Indians with unlimited ammunition, 
“to be had for the asking,” and the Cherokees were enabled to 
carry on. 


North Carolina in 1789 ceded its western lands to Congress, 
which organized the Territory South of the River Ohio, compris- 
ing the present Tennessee. William Blount, friend of Washing- 
ton and member of the convention which had just framed the 
Constitution of the United States, was named Governor. 


Governor Blount took up his duties in 1790. His first act 
was an attempt to end the Indian war by diplomacy. He an- 
nounced that he would rectify the wrongs done the Indians. Hence, 
practically every chief of prominence, with the lone exception of 
Dragging Canoe, attended Blount’s Treaty of Holston in 1791. 


The Indians had understood that Blount would remove white 
settlers from Indian land. They were bitterly disappointed when, 
instead of removing the settlers, he proposed to buy the land which 
had been wrongfully taken. Watts and Bloody Fellow, who spoke 
for the Cherokees, protested. Watts, overcome by the memory of 
the treacherous death of his uncle, withdrew from the treaty. 
Blount offered the Cherokees some presents, and an annunity of 
$1000.00 for the land. “It would not buy a breech clout for each 
member of my Nation!” Bloody Fellow replied; but signed the 
treaty, feeling himself under duress. Without consulting Blount 
further, he set out at the head of a delegation for Philadelphia 
to attempt to secure better terms from the President. The effort 
resulted in an increase of the Cherokee annuity to $1500.00 per 
year; and Washington conferred upon Bloody Fellow a new name, 
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Eskaqua, meaning “Clear Sky.”** Thereafter, he was a friend 
to the Americans. 


While Bloody Fellow was in Philadelphia, Dragging Canoe 
died, in March, 1792. John Watts was elected his successor as 
War Chief. Watts was a magnetic personality, an eloquent orator, 
and a man of proven bravery. The Cherokees flocked to his ban- 
ner with even more enthusiasm than to that of Dragging Canoe. 
In addition, a large number of Creek warriors placed themselves 
under his command. It was a stirring scene when Watts, at the 
great council at Willstown in September, 1792, threw the weight 
of his influence into the scales, and announced “To war we will 
go together.!” 


Watts was determined to prove that Indians could “fight in 
armies” as well as white men. His plan of campaign was well 
thought out. He proposed to throw the whole strength of the 
Nation against the Cumberland settlements, wipe them out, then 
turn eastward and repeat the process at Watauga. He himself 
marched against Nashville at the head of three hundred warriors. 
To block assistance or word of his coming, Doublehead was sent 
with a hundred men to lie in wait upon the Kentucky road. 
Middlestriker, with the same number, was sent to cover the new 
Cumberland road, a shorter route just opened from Knoxville to 
Nashville. Middlestriker intercepted and defeated a band of forty 
white militia on the way to Nashville, capturing the commander, 
Captain Samuel Handley. Doublehead found the Kentucky road 
almost deserted, took a couple of scalps, and departed post-haste 
for Nashville to assist in the attack. 


Two days later he camped at Horseshoe Bend of Caney Fork 
River. His men scattered to hunt, leaving a single sentry at the 
camp. About noon, Captain William Snoddy in command of 
thirty-four militiamen, discovered and plundered the camp. The 
sentry escaped, and feeling sure that he would be attacked, Snoddy 
chose a strong position, protected on three sides by a high bluff, 
and went into camp for the night. It soon began to drizzle rain. 


26 The word Eskaqua is from the Shawnee. In Cherokee, Clear Sky would be 
Galunladi-yiga. ; 
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The men were kept at high tension throughout the night by 
Doublehead assembling his warriors. The howl of a wolf, an- 
swered by the scream of a panther, the hoot of an owl, or the 
bark of a fox, culminated about daybreak with a terrific yell, 
followed by profound silence. Four of Snoddy’s men bolted in 
terror, and were seen no more. At daylight, Doublehead attacked. 
A desperate hand to hand struggle, lasting an hour, ensued. 
Doublehead lost thirteen men, and Snoddy four. The Indians 
withdrew eventually, and proceeded toward Nashville. That day, 
Doublehead was met by two runners who informed him that 
Watts had failed, and was being carried, mortally wounded, to 
Willstown. Doublehead, scourge of the frontier, wept. “Venge- 
ance I will have for Watts!” he said. 


The Indian campaign had indeed failed. Watts had with 
him numerous Creek allies under Talotiskee of Broken Arrow; 
and thirty Shawnees under Shawnee Warrior. About dark on 
September 30, 1792, the Indians approached Buchanan’s Station, five 
miles east of Nashville. Watts insisted they they proceed to Nash- 
ville, which was the principal object of the campaign. His two 
allies objected to leaving white men in their rear. “Buchanan’s 
must be taken first!” they argued. About midnight Watts con- 
sented. A furious assault, which lasted through the night, was 
made. No white men were killed, but the Indian loss was serious. 
Talotiskee and Shawnee Warrior were killed; as were Little Owl, 
Dragging Canoe’s brother, and Kiachatalee, a brave young chief 
of Nickajack. Watts, desperately wounded, was placed upon a 
stretcher between two horses, and the Indian army retreated rapidly. 


Watts recovered. The following year, 1793, he led an army 
of a thousand warriors against the settlements around Knoxville. 
Dissension with his uncle, Doublehead, delayed the march and 
gave the white settlers time to congregate in the forts. A small 
station, Cavett’s, eight miles south of Knoxville, was surrounded. 
The inmates offered to surrender if their lives were spared. Watts, 
a humane man, readily agreed, the famous Captain Bench acting 
as interpreter. No sooner were the gates opened than Doublehead 
fell upon the helpless captives and murdered every one, regardless 
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of the protests of Watts and other chiefs. The redoutable Bench 
wept, feeling that his honor had been betrayed, for he had promised 
the captives immunity. Watts abandoned the campaign, was pur- 
sued by John Sevier at the head of a large force, and was defeated 
at Etowah, site of the present Rome, Georgia. 


Governor Blount, hoping to end the war, invited the leading 
chiefs to visit President Washington at Philadelphia. Doublehead 
was among those who accepted, and headed the delegation. The 
old warrior succeeded in having the Cherokee annuity raised to 
$5000.00 per year, and collected a year in advance which he dis- 
tributed among his own followers. 


In September, 1794, a white army from Nashville, headed by 
Col. James Ore, surprised and destroyed the towns of Nickajack 
and Running Water. About the same time General Wayne de- 
feated the northern allies of the Cherokees; and Spain, pushed by 
the Napoleonic wars in Europe, withdrew support from the In- 
dians. Watts, faced by the inevitable, made peace with the Amer- 
icans. ‘The implacable Doublehead returned about that time from 
Philadelphia, and although peace had been made, could not re- 
sist the temptation to make one more raid. He led a surprise at- 
tack upon the station of Valentine Sevier and killed fourteen peo- 
ple, in revenge, as he said, for what Sevier’s brother “Chucky 


Jack” had done to the Cherokees. 


Thereafter the Cherokees followed the white man’s path and 
made war no more with the Americans. 


Following the death of Old Tassel in 1788, the upper Cherokee 
towns recognized Scola-guta, Hanging Maw, as Peace Chief. He 
was not active until the close of the war, when Watts, the War 
Chief, retired to comparative seclusion at Willstown.”’ Hanging 
Maw was then recognized generally as head of the tribe. The 
assassination of the Principal Chief, and steady encroachment of 
white settlers even south of the Little Tennessee, caused a general 

27 John Watts, respected and beloved by his people, continued to reside at 
Willstown, where he died about 1808. He is believed to have been buried in the 


cemetery now marked as the site of the Willstown Mission to the Cherokees, about 
two miles north of Fort Payne, Ala. His grave, however, is not marked. 
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exodus from the towns along that stream, so long occupied by 
the Cherokees. The Creeks had been defeated by the Cherokees 
in the Battle of Taliwa, in 1755.* Following the battle, the Creek 
towns in northern Georgia had been abandoned. The Cherokees 
had gradually occupied the old sites, and this movement was has- 
tened by Old Tassel’s death. The Cherokee capital was removed, 
first to Oostanaula on Coosawatie River in Georgia; and two years 
later to a new town near the present site of Calhoun, Georgia, 
which, in honor of the beloved old capital, was called New Echota. 
Hanging Maw continued to reside at Coyatee,” and those of the 
Cherokees who had settled in the Georgia towns, the lower part 
of the Nation, generally recognized Kanaketa, the Little Turkey, 
as their head man. Until peace was established, in 1794, the af- 
fairs of the Nation were in great confusion. 


Hanging Maw died in 1798, and was succeeded as Peace Chief 
by the Little Turkey. Both of these mild and friendly chiefs were 
dominated by the powerful personality of Doublehead, who had 
been selected as speaker of the National Council, and who came 
more and more to represent his people in all dealings with the 
white people. Doublehead was utterly selfish and unprincipled.*” 
In the year 1807, without authority from the National Council, 
and probably for bribery, he signed a treaty ceding all Cherokee 
land lying to the westward and northward of Tennessee River, 
including Sequatchie Valley and Cumberland Plateau, the best 
hunting ground of the Cherokees. Certain parcels of land were 
privately reserved for the use of Doublehead and his relatives. 


The terms of this treaty when they became known created 
consternation and uproar. Doublehead when upbriaded for his 
treachery was defiant, and shot one of his accusers. He was then 


28Tt was at the Battle of Taliwa that we get our first glimpse of the famous 
Nancy Ward, later to be Agi-ga-u-e, Beloved Woman, of the Nation. Her first 
husband, the Kingfisher, was killed in the action. She took his place and fought 
as a warrior, and later, in recognition of her bravery, was made Beloved Woman. 

29 Coyatee, Kai-ete-yi, Sacred Old Place, was situated at the mouth of Little 
Tennessee River, opposite the present Lenoir City. 

30 This statement should be modified, perhaps, by the fact that Doublehead’s 
hatred of the white man, and his reason for going to war in 1788, was the treacher- 
ous murder of his uncle while under a flag of truce. 
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killed by a party consisting of Major Ridge, John Rogers,** Alex 
Saunders, and two members of the clan of the man whom he 
had killed. Black Fox, Enoli, who had succeeded the Little Tur- 
key as Principal Chief in 1801, confirmed Doublehead’s treaty upon 
an agreement by Return J. Meigs, United States Indian Agent, 
that he would be paid a thousand dollars in cash and a regular 
annuity. The practice of bribing chiefs, usually when drunk, was 
followed regularly to obtain concessions that would have been 
hard to obtain without the use of liquor. 


The killing of Doublehead was the cause of the repeal of 
the old Cherokee law of Clan Revenge; which required relatives 
of a slain person to exact blood for blood, regardless of the cir- 
cumstances of the killing. The majority of the Cherokees felt 
that the killing of Doublehead was justified, and his relatives should 
not be required to take revenge. 


Black Fox died in 1811. He was succeeded by Pathkiller, 
Nunna-dihi, a very honorable man who was to guide the destinies 
of the Cherokees through sixteen years. During that time the 
Nation made its greatest progress despite many discouraging fac- 
tors. 


In 1812-1814 occurred the Creek War. The great Shawnee 
Chief, Tecumseh, endeavored to unite all Indian tribes against the 
whites. He was successful in enlisting the Creeks. The Chero- 
kees, after much deliberation, sided with the Americans. They 
furnished nearly two thousand warriors who fought under Andrew 
Jackson, and contributed a great deal to winning the war. Colonel 
Gideon Morgan commanded the Cherokee forces. Under him 
served such well known Cherokees as Pathkiller, Junaluska, White- 
path, Richard Taylor, Charles Rees, Young Dragging Canoe, and 
John Ross. The Creek war ended with the Battle of Horseshoe 


31 John Rogers was an old trader in the Nation prior to the Revolution who 
lived at the town of Chickamauga, the present Chattanooga. His record was honor- 
able. He saved at least two people from death at the stake by ransoming them 
with his own goods. He was later to become a leader in the Treaty Faction which 
advocated removal, and both he and his sons signed the removal treaty. He was 


the father of James Rogers; whose son, Clement Vann Rogers, was the father of 
Will Rogers. 
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Bend, in 1814, by which the Creeks were totally defeated, with 
the terrible loss of nearly a thousand warriors. 


Having served loyally under the Stars and Stripes, the Cher- 
okees should have been entitled to fair treatment and consider- 
ation; but the contrary was the case. The State of Georgia, in 
1802, had ceded to the Government its western lands out of which 
was later to be erected the States of Alabama and Mississippi. 
The land was occupied at the time by the Creek and Choctaw 
Nations, who claimed title from time immemorial; and Spain also 
claimed the territory under the terms of the treaty which termi- 
nated the Revolution. In return for the cession, the Government 
paid to Georgia a million and a quarter dollars and assumed the 
State’s share of the expenses of the Revolutionary War. By a clause 
in the agreement which was later to prove the ruin of the Cher- 
okees, the Government agreed to extinguish Indian titles within 
Georgia “as soon as it could be done peaceably.” 


Georgia pressed continually for fulfillment of this clause. 
White settlers, too, encroached continually on Cherokee lands, and 
were difficult, if not impossible, to remove. The Government, 
bound by numerous treaties to protect the title of the Cherokees, 
was in the predicament of being forced to buy land from the 
Indians which they were not willing to sell. 


In 1817, a treaty was held at Hiwassee, and the Government 
demanded cession of all Cherokee land north of Hiwassee River. 
Bitter dissension arose. A number of chiefs were willing to make 
the cession. Others, probably a majority, opposed it. John Ross, 
then a young man of 26 years, had just been elected to the Na- 
tional Council. He was well educated, and was appointed to draw 
up a formal protest to the cession, setting forth that the Cherokees 
desired no land in the West, but only to remain in peace in the 
land of their fathers and to become civilized. The cession was 
signed by certain chiefs, regardless of the protests. Several of 
these, fearing the fate of Doublehead, removed to the West. Among 
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them were John Jolly,** Ahu-ludi-ski, chief of Hiwassee Island; 
Takatoka, and John D. Chisholm. 


In the same year, 1817, the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions established Brainerd Mission at the old town of 
Chickamauga, the present Chattanooga. Efforts to Christianze the 
Cherokees had been made as early as 1799; and a Moravian Mission 
had been in operation at Spring Place, home of the Vanns, since 
1804. From Brainerd, branch missions were scattered throughout the 
Nation, and the Cherokees were almost unanmiously Christianized. 
A few years later, Sequoyah perfected his Cherokee alphabet or syl- 
labary and the Scriptures were translated into Cherokee. The 
Cherokees rapidly became a reading Nation. In 1827, John Ross 
drew up a Constitution for the Nation, based upon that of the 
United States, and in the following year, 1828, he was elected 
Principal Chief, which office he was to fill for nearly forty years.** 


Shortly after his election, Chief Ross removed from Rossville 
to the Coosa River opposite the present Rome, Georgia, where he 
built a commodious home. He was not to enjoy it for long. 


Gold was discovered near Dahlonega in 1828. The insistence 
of Georgia on Cherokee removal became clamorous. Andrew 
Jackson, candidate for Presidency, announced that if elected he 
would support Georgia’s removal plans. He was elected. Georgia 
immediately passed a legislative act annexing all Cherokee lands. 
The Cherokees were forbidden to hold a council within the limits 
of the State; were denied legal rights of trial; forbidden to dig 


32 Jolly was later Principal Chief of the Western Cherokees. He was the friend 
of Sam Houston and the father-in-law of John Rogers. 

33 John Ross was born at Kanagatugi, Turkey Town, on Coosa River opposite 
the present Center, Ala., Cherokee County, in 1791. Ann Shorey, daughter of 
William Shorey, interpreter at Fort Loudoun, and a Cherokee woman, married John 
McDonald, British Agent at Chickamauga. Their daughter, Mollie McDonald, 
married Daniel Ross, a trader among the Cherokees. Chief John Ross was their 
third son. At the time of his birth, the lower Cherokees were at war with the 
Americans. McDonald, at the close of the Revolution in 1783, had made arrange- 
ments with the English trading firm Panton-Leslie & Co. at Pensacola to secure 
supplies for the Cherokees. To that end, he located at Turkey Town, which was 
on the main trail to Pensacola, that he might keep the supplies coming regularly. 
About 1797, after conclusion of peace, he moved to what is now Rossville, Ga., and 
built the house still standing, where Chief Ross grew up. Ross was well educated, 
by private tutor; at the Presbyterian school maintained by Rey. Gideon Blackburn 
at Kingston; and at a seminary at Maryville now known as Hiwassee College. 
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gold on their own land; and Cherokee land was divided into 
lots of 160 acres and gold lots of 40 acres, and distributed by lot- 
tery to Georgia citizens. Ross, in the name of the Cherokees, pro- 
tested the action of Georgia. He appealed to Congress, to the 
President, and to the courts. On one of his trips to Washington, 
his home was taken over by a Georgia citizen who had drawn 
it in the lottery.** He moved his family to Red Clay, just across 
the Tennessee boundary, which then became headquarters for the 
Cherokees until the removal. While there, he was visited by John 
Howard Payne, author of Home Sweet Home, who was so im- 
pressed with the justice of the Cherokee cause that he prepared 
to write a book setting forth their side of the controversy. He 
was arrested by the Georgia Guard, along with Ross, and im- 
prisoned for two weeks in the Vann home, at Spring Place. 


A party grew up within the Cherokees, consisting mainly of 
those who had been dispossessed of their land in Georgia, which 
favored selling the land while something could be obtained for 
it, Georgia already having taken possession. They were headed 
by Major Ridge, his son John Ridge, Elias Boudinot, editor of the 
National Paper, the Rogers family, the Gunter family, and other 
prominent Cherokees. In December, 1835, the “Treaty Party” 
signed a treaty at New Echota by which all Cherokee land east 
of the Mississippi was sold to the Government for four and a half 
millions of dollars and an equal acreage in the West. The West- 
ern land was guaranteed to the Cherokees “forever, never to be 
placed under the jurisdiction of any State.” 


John Ross protested the treaty “in the name of God and the 
Cherokee Nation.” The National Council denounced it as unau- 
thorized. Ross carried a petition of protest to Washington, signed 
by 17,000 Cherokees, almost the entire population. President Jack- 
son was adamant, and would be satisfied with nothing less than 
removal. 


By the treaty terms, the Cherokees were to remove within 
two years. Early in 1838, General Winfield Scott with 7000 soldiers 


34The same happened to the Vann House, at Springs Place, still standing, 
which had cost Joseph Vann $10,000 to build. 
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moved into the Cherokee country to enforce removal. The In- 
dians were rapidly concentrated in stockades, and removal began. 
So many died during the heated season that the National Council 
petitioned for permission to remove under their own chiefs later 
in the year. The permission was granted, over the bitter protest 
of Andrew Jackson who had been succeeded in the Presidency 
by Van Buren. 


In the fall of 1838, thirteen parties of Cherokees, approximately 
a thousand each, took up the long journey. By April, 1839, the 
sad pilgrimage was completed, at terrible cost. Four thousand 
Cherokees had died during the removal. Shortly after arrival in 
the new country the leaders of the treaty party, Major Ridge and 
his son, and Elias Boudinot, were killed, presumably for the sale 
of the eastern lands without authority. John Ross was elected 
Principal Chief of the reunited Cherokees, and a new life was 


begun. 


Mention should be made of fugitives who fled to the moun- 
tains and there hid, thus escaping removal. They were led by 
Chiefs Utsala, (the Lichen), Yona-gunski (Drowning Bear), and 
Junaluska. The descendants of these fugitives now constitute the 
Eastern Band of Cherokees. Eternal fame should go to Tsali, 
or Charlie; a man not a chief but a true Cherokee and a patriot. 
Captured, he murdered two soldiers who had insulted his wife 
while being taken to a stockade for removal. Charlie and his 
family fled to the mountains and there joined other refugees. 
General Scott, realizing that to run down each fugitive would 
be the work of months, made this proposition: if Charlie, his 
brother, and his two sons would surrender to be put to death for 
killing the soldiers, the other refugees would be permitted to remain 
in the mountains without further molestation. Charlie accepted 
the hard terms. He voluntarily surrendered with his brother and 
two sons. Later, with exception of the youngest son, they faced 
a firing squad; thus purchasing with their blood the homes now 
occupied by the Eastern Cherokees. History records no finer act. 


Other chiefs, not so prominent but who played the part of 
men in the long warfare to hold the Cherokee country, should 
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have mention. Kingfisher, who died defending the ford at Etowah; 
Breath of Nickajack, whose name signified that he was a good 
runner, killed at his own town, Nickajack, in 1794; Glass, of Run- 
ning Water, who prevented early settlement of Muscle Shoals; 
Nontuaka, the Northward Warrior, who journeyed to Philadelphia 
in behalf of his people; Otter Lifter and Red Headed Will, of 
Willstown; Six Killer and the Terrapin, sons of Nancy Ward; 
Chuloah, the Boot or Big Foot, who fought at Chickamauga and 
died on the Cumberland Trail; Kenoteta, the Rising Fawn, who 
tried to save white mens’ lives; Going Snake of Notally, for whom 
a western district was named; Whitepath of Ellijay, whose bones 
whitened the Trail of Tears. 


The roll would be incomplete without the names of descend- 
ants of the white men who married Indian women and whose 
sons were loyal Cherokees: The Benges, Taylors, Coodys, Careys, 
Morgans, Vanns, Gunters, Scrimshers, Blythes, Hildebrands, Web- 
bers, Walkers, Finnlestons, Thompsons, McLemores, and Seviers. 
The fidelity of these sons of white fathers to the people of their 
mothers is one of the brightest pages in Cherokee annals.®® 


35 Mr. J. P. Brown is a historian living at Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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HOW THE CHEROKEES ACQUIRED AND 
DISPOSED OF THE OUTLET 


By Berlin B. Chapman 
Part Four:—TuHr CHEROKEE TITLE AND THE CATTLEMEN 


Previous articles of this series dealt with the acquisition of the 
Outlet by the Cherokees, the settlement of Indian tribes on the 
eastern end of the Outlet, the revenues the Cherokees received 
from the remaining lands by leasing them to cattlemen, and the 
failure of the Cherokee Commission under the leadership of Lucius 
Fairchild to purchase the lands in 1889. Part Four presents var- 
ious views of judicial and executive officers as to the nature of 
the Cherokee title. It also relates how the government deprived 
the Cherokees of the benefit of the lands of the Outlet as an in- 
ducement for them to sell the lands. 


The cattlemen were recognized as the chief competitors of 
the government in its effort to purchase the lands of the Outlet 
from the Cherokees. Horace Speed, Secretary to the Cherokee 
Commission, wrote from Washington: “Harrison wants to order 
the cattle out by proclamation but don’t want to break them [the 
cattlemen] up and is considering June 1 as the limit of their 
stay.”"*7 On January 20, 1890, he wrote: “Today I went with Noble 
to see the President with two telegrams and a letter that the cattle 
on the Outlet are not more than 90 or 100,000 and growing less 
fast. It is probable that the order will issue in a few days. Noble 
is repressing his impatience at the delay. The President will not 
act until he feels mentally clear and certain that he is right and 
will not affect the general market by putting these cattle out of the 
Outlet.”"®8 


A week later Sayre wrote from Washington: “The Secy. is 
more aggressive than the President,'*’ but the President has said 


187 Speed to Fairchild, Jan. 4, 1890, Fairchild Papers. 

188 Same to same, Jan. 20, 1890, ibid. 

189 Secretary Noble wrote to Fairchild: “I have had one tilt with the Indian 
Adiar, so called, Blair, a lawyer, and Dr. Hill, who undertook to visit me in a 


GEN. LUCIUS FAIRCHILD 
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to me, that an order removing the cattle is finally and fully settled 
and determined upon, that no new hoof shall go there, and that 
500,000 Cattle shall not stand a minute in the way of any settler 
that is ready or can get ready to turn a furrow in the Outlet. 
That he is yet considering on what date the order shall finally 
operate, but no matter when that shall be, if we or Congress can 
arrange before that time for settlement, the order shall operate 
then. I think both are unwilling to take the Atty. Genl’s opinion 
as to title."° They say there is some title, and that is enough 
for any to know.”1* 


The cause of the Cherokees was not utterly confounded. At 
the National Capitol voices were raised in their behalf. On Feb- 
ruary 11 Senator Dawes said: “They were told last summer that 
they should take the one proposition of $1.25 per acre, and, if not, 
‘we will do nothing with you, but we will go home and tell the 
home Government that you have no title whatever.’ There was 
no occasion to express surprise that they would not negotiate after 
that.”"*”’ Dawes agreed with Senator Teller, formerly Secretary 
of the Interior, that the title of the Cherokees to the Outlet was 
a fee simple substantially, and that they could not be divested of 
it in any other way than by their own consent. Senator John J. 
Ingalls of Kansas said that the Cherokees should have the full 
value of their lands and not be “compelled to sell them for a 
dollar and a quarter an acre when they are worth $10.” Senator 


complimentary way, but fell into a discussion with me about the rights of the 
Cherokees and their conduct. Whereupon I gave them a very distinct statement 
of my opinion of the Cherokees from first to last, and their treatment of the Com- 
mission sent by the United States Government. I did not spare their feelings, 
and I also brought forward the claim that we had bought this land at forty-seven 
and forty nine hundredth of a cent an acre and paid them $300,000 on account, 
when they even at that time owned not a foot of it, and now for them to haggle 
about $1.25 was simply a piece of impudence. The result was I think discomfiture 
on their part, although we parted in good humor, and I certainly gave them a very 
unpleasant half hour on account of the treatment you gentlemen received” .. . 
Noble to Fairchild, Jan. 30, 1890, ibid. 

190 Speed had written to Fairchild: “If the opinion is asked Miller has asked 
me to help brief it.” Letter of Jan. 20, 1890, ibid. On January 4 he had written 
to Fairchild: “The Attorney-General thinks the Cherokees have no title; but this 
is between you and me only.” Letter of Jan. 4, 1890, loc. cit... 

191 Sayre to Fairchild, Jan. 27, 1890, Fairchild Papers. 

192 Cong, Record (Feb. 11, 1890), 51 Cong. 1 sess., p. 1196. Cf. remarks by 
Sen. John C. Spooner of Wisconsin and by Dawes on Feb. 13, 1890, ibid., pp. 1274-75. 
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Teller believed that if they were approached in a proper manner 
a trade could be made.!®? On February 13 Senator George G. Vest 
of Missouri urged the appointment of a new commission to nego- 
tiate with the Cherokees for the purchase of the lands, a commis- 
sion whose offer should not be limited in advance of negottia- 
tions.'"* 


On the same day President Harrison asked Attorney-General 
W. H. H. Miller merely to state his conclusions upon the question 
whether the leases on the lands in the Outlet made by the Cher- 
okee Strip Live Stock Association had any legal force or validity. 
On February 14 Miller, regardless of the treaty of 1866 which pro- 
vided that the Cherokees should retain right of possession and 
jurisdiction over all the Cherokee country west of the ninety-sixth 
meridian until districts should be sold and occupied, replied that 
the validity of the leases depended upon the consent of the gov- 
ernment.’ On February 17 the President issued a proclamation’”® 
ordering that no cattle or live stock should thereafter be brought 
upon the lands of the Outlet’®’ for herding or grazing thereon, and 


193 [bid., pp. 1197-1199. 

194 [bid., p. 1272. Note also the remarks of Sen. John R. McPherson of New 
Jersey on the same day, ibid., p. 1279. 

19519 Opinions 499, 

196 Messages and Papers of the Presidents, ix, 97. Commissioner Morgan di- 
rected Agent Charles F. Ashley of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe reservation to use 
every necessary precaution to prevent cattle moving under the proclamation from 
being driven upon the lands under his jurisdiction; and to see that no attempt was 
made by any cattlemen, or others, to negotiate with any Indians under his charge for 
the privilege of grazing cattle on the reservation. Letter of March 5, 1890, OIA., 
L. Letter Book 195, pp. 136-137. Copies of the letter evidently in the form of a 
circular, were sent to the agents of the various agencies in the Indian Territory. 

197 The Office of Indian Affairs considered that the proclamation referred only 
to lands “now commonly known as the Outlet,” and not to lands occupied by the 
six tribes or bands in the Outlet “as it originally existed.” But on March 24 Sec- 
retary Noble informed the office that the President intended the proclamation to 
refer to “the whole” of the Outlet. Letter of March 24, 1890, OIA, Record of Letters 
Sent, No. 64, p. 212. From this position the Department of the Interior justified 
a general order directing the removal of cattle from the Indian Territory by 
October 1. With little regard for consistency it was said that the Cherokee 
nation had “no right, title or interest” in any of the tracts occupied by the 
said six tribes or bands. Belt to Sec. Int., March 28, 1890, OIA., L. Letter Book, 
196, p. 278. Cf. p. 46 above. “Unless all importation of cattle upon lands of 
Indians in the Indian Territory is to be prohibited now,” wrote Acting Commissioner 
Belt on March 28, “I do not think the Indians occupying those tracts should be 
treated differently from those occupying other lands in that Territory not embraced 
within and not in any wise connected with the Cherokee Outlet.” Secretary Noble 
said that it would be a vain attempt to open the vast regions of the Indian reserva- 
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ordering that all cattle and other live stock then on the Outlet be 
removed therefrom not later than October 1. Secretary Noble on 
March 29 approved an order providing that all cattle and other 
live stock held on any Indian lands in the Indian Territory under 
any pretended lease, contract or other arrangement with Indians, 
for the use or occupation of any part or portion of any Indian 
lands for grazing purposes, should be removed therefrom not later 
than October 1, and so much sooner as any special circumstances 
affecting said lands, or concerning any of said cattle, might make 
such removal necessary.'”® 


Thus the government, in order to extinguish the title or rights 
of the Cherokees in and to the lands of the Outlet, changed the 
method of procedure as it had threatened to do. “When we con- 
sider,” says Professor Dale, “that these lands were not opened to 
settlement until September, 1893, or almost three years later, it 
must be obvious that the purpose here was not to prepare the 
lands for settlement but that this was a political move directed 
against the Cherokees to force a cession of the lands.”?* 


The Cherokees claimed that in the Outlet they owned fences 
and buildings valued at a quarter of a million dollars. They de- 
sired to keep the lands and held on tenaciously. The orders re- 
moving cattle herds and the deprivation of the Cherokees of the 
use of the lands, in place of alarming them, only inspired a hope 
and sure expectation that it would all be made right.” On March 
20 they presented a memorial’ to Congress protesting against 
amendments to a bill proposing to organize a territorial govern- 
ment for Oklahoma which should include a portion of the Outlet 


tions at any reasonable compensation to the Indians if they were allowed to let 
them to white men for grazing cattle. Report of Sec. Int., 1890, H. Ex. Docs., 51 
Cong. 2 sess., 11(2840), p. xxxvii. 

198 The order is in Ind. Aff. 1890, p. Ixiii. See also Noble to Com. Ind. Aff., 
March 19, 1890, OIA., Rec. Letters Sent, No. 64, p. 165; March 29, 1890, ibid., 
p. 301; and Noble to Sec. War, March 29, 1890, ibid., p. 295. 

199 Chron. of Okla., v, p. 75. 

200 Cherokee Com. to the President, Jan. 9, 1892, S. Ex. Docs., 52 Cong. 1 sess., 
v (2900), no. 56, p. 13. Morgan to Sec. Int., Aug. 27, 1892, Indian Affairs, 1892, p. 79. 

201 The memorial was presented to Congress on March 20, 1890. It was signed 
by Chief Mayes, John L. Adair and D. W. Bushyhead, but bears no date. It is in 
S. Misc. Docs., 51 Cong. 1 sess., ji(2698), no. 109. 
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within the proposed Territory.” It was observed that the effect 
of the amendments would be to discredit the claim and title of 
the Cherokees to lands in the Outlet, invite aggression upon the 
lands, and that if the amendments were carried into acts of legis- 
lation they would be looked upon by the Cherokee nation as de- 
signed to enforce a sale of the lands at the terms and price de- 
manded by the United States. The memorial stated that the Cher- 
okee nation had at no time made any offer or suggestion for the 
disposal of the lands for general occupancy and settlement and that 
it was evident that the United States no longer desired to acquire 
the lands for the settlement of friendly Indians thereon. The 
memorialists insisted that if the government must have the lands, 
the purchase should be made without compulsion or coercion and 
a fair price paid for the same. 


Had the Cherokees promptly accepted the offer of the Cher- 
okee Commission to purchase their title or interest in and to the 
lands west of the Arkansas, they would have saved the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and congressional committees the task of 
probing an almost fathomless mass of rights, claims and interests 
in and to the lands. The Commission had tried to avoid the 
tangle.’ It was clear that the Cherokee title was overshadowed 
by the treaty of 1866. Once it was securely established that the 
Cherokee patent was legally sound and that the patentees had 
abandoned the Outlet, the lands would consequently revert to the 
United States and there would be little if any necessity of nego- 
tiating with the Cherokees.”* The question of title and rights 
in and to Cherokee lands west of ninety-six degrees involved trea- 
ties, legislation, and official communications going back for nearly 
a century together with conflicting court decisions. It is little won- 
der that Commissioner Thomas J. Morgan should conclude that 
the Cherokees had a perfect title to lands in the Outlet and that 


202 Senate Bill 895, Cong. Record (Dec. 9, 1889), 51 Cong. 1 sess., p. 123. 

203Jn their first letter to the National Council the Commission said that the 
offer of the government was made intentionally to prevent at that time any dis- 
cussion or question of the title to the soil or fee of the Outlet. They said that in 
considering the offer they hoped that no discussion of the title would be expected 
from them. Letter of Nov. 14, 1889, OIA., Misc. Documents, p. 20934. 

204 See p. 43 above. 
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Secretary Noble should consider that they had only an easement 
in the lands; that the latter should charge the former with fall- 
ing into “many errors of law and fact” and that the Commissioner 
should reply to his chief in a letter of twenty pages maintaining 
that he had not done so. 


Various views regarding the validity of the Cherokee title may 
be briefly noted. In 1882 Secretary Kirkwood considered that the 
Cherokees had a fee simple title to the Outlet prior to 1866. In 
a letter of February 28 he said in regard to the Comanche and 
Kiowa treaty of 1865: “The United States, by that treaty, under- 
took to set apart for the Kiowas and Comanches a part of the 
Cherokee lands to which the United States had then no title, and 
which the Cherokees at that date owned in fee simple. Of course 
the Kiowas and Comanches took nothing under that treaty, because 
the United States had nothing to give.”””? So completely did he 
consider that the title after 1866 remained in the Cherokees that 
he questioned whether the United States had secured the right to 
grant other Indians permission to hunt in the Outlet, if discon- 
nected from settlement and occupation. 


Nor was Secretary Teller disposed to disagree with his prede- 
cessor in regard to the title of the Cherokees. He wrote: “Under 
the decisions of the courts as to the title to which they hold their 
lands, and the guarantee pledged them by the United States in 
the 16th article of the treaty of 1866, can any one question or 
doubt their right to make such disposition of the grass growing 
on their lands as they have made, whether it is called a lease, 
license, or permit? The land is theirs and they have an undoubted 
right to use it in any way that a white man would use it with the 
same character of title, and an attempt to deprive the nation of 
the right would be in direct conflict with the treaty as well as 
the plain words of the patent. They are quite capable of deter- 
mining, without the aid of the Interior Department or Congress, 


205Kirkwood to the President, Feb. 28, 1882, H. Ex. Docs., 47 Cong. 2 sess., 


xix (2108), no. 54, pp. 5-7. 

On February 17, 1882 Commissioner Price stated that so far as the Comanche 
and Kiowa treaty of 1865 related to the cession of Cherokee lands, it was void, 
for the reason that “all the title of the United States had passed by the Cherokee 


treaty of 1833.” Price to Sec. Int., ibid., pp. 35-39. 
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what is to their advantage or disadvantage, and the Government 
cannot interfere with their rightful use and occupation of their 
lands, which are as rightfully theirs as the public domain is that 
of the United States, subject only to the provisions of article 16 of 
the treaty of 1866, which at most is only a contract to sell certain 
portions of the land; but until the Government settles friendly In- 
dians thereon and pays for the land the right of possession and 
occupancy is especially reserved.”*”* Teller held that the Chero- 
kees had a fee simple title to their lands and that the article re- 
ferred to did not change or modify their title or vest any title in 
the United States to the lands west of ninety-six degrees. He 
said that it simply gave the United States the right, with certain 
conditions to follow, to settle friendly Indians in that country. 


The chief decisions of the courts are worthy of notice. In 
1872 the Supreme Court of the United States said in regard to 
the abandonment clause in the Cherokee patent: “Strong doubts 
are entertained whether that condition in the patent is valid, as it 
was not authorized by the treaty under which it was issued. By 
the treaty the United States covenanted and agreed to convey the 
lands in fee-simple title, and it may well be held that if that con- 
dition reduces the estate conveyed to less than a fee, it is void.””"" 
The court found that the Cherokee treaty of 1835 was not made 
in virtue of the Act of May 28, 1830, but was made under the 
treaty-making power vested by the Constitution in the President 
and Senate. It is to be regretted by students of Oklahoma history 
that an extensive inquiry concerning the title or interest of the 
Cherokee nation in and to the lands of the Outlet was never made 
by the Supreme Court. However, in 1890, when considering the 
question of the right of eminent domain regarding lands in the 


206 Letter to the President pro tempore of Senate, Jan. 3, 1885, Cong. Record, 
50 Cong. 2 sess., pp. 2599-2601. Teller was probably influenced by the annual 
report made by Commissioner Price a few months earlier. Price said: “There is 
no general cession of these lands to the United States, no surrender by the Cherokees 
of possession or jurisdiction, until such time as a certain specified purchaser shall 
have complied with the terms of the purchase and entered into possession. Until 
that event happens the United States is bound by the terms of the treaty to protect 
the Cherokees in their possessory rights to the lands in question.” Report of Oct. 
15, 1884, Indian Affairs, 1884, p. 33. 

207 Holden v. Joy, 17 Wallace 250. 
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Outlet, the court said: “The fact that the Cherokee Nation holds 
these lands in fee simple under patents from the United States, 
is of no consequence in the present discussion.””°® 


In 1879 Judge Isaac C. Parker of the United States circuit 
court for the western district of Arkansas held that lands situated 
and lying in the Cherokee nation, whereon certain depredations 
had been committed, were not lands of the United States in the 
sense of the language used in Section 5388 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States.” In his opinion, the Cherokee treaty of 
1833 was broad enough in its terms to convey a fee simple title 
to the lands, and there was no limitation to the title conveyed by 
the United States under the treaty. He said that if the treaty were 
inconsistent with the act of May 28, 1830, it repealed so much of 
it as was inconsistent. He stated that if the lands had already 
been ceded to the Cherokees forever by the treaty of 1833, then 
the agreement by the United States, by the treaty of 1835, to give 
them a patent for those lands, according to the provisions of the 
act of 1830, was a mere nudum pactum. He considered such an 
agreement by the United States as an attempt to place a restric- 
tion upon a title which had already passed, and which according 
to the treaty of 1833 was to be evidenced by patent. In his view 
the Cherokee title was a base, qualified or determinable fee,”° with 
only a possibility of reversion, and not the right of reversion in 
the United States; and all the estate was in the Cherokee nation.” 
He noted that the Cherokees were not likely to become extinct 
and had no intention of abandoning the lands then occupied by 
them. He set forth the doctrine that Congress had no constitu- 
tional right to interfere with rights under treaties, except in cases 
purely political. This doctrine however would not apply to the 

208 Cherokee Nation v. Southern Kansas Railway Company, 135 U. S. 656. 
Note the route of the Southern Kansas Railway through the Outlet in 1889 as shown 
on the map in S. Ex. Docs., 51 Cong. 1 sess., ix(2686), no. 78, facing p. 32. 

209 United States v. Reese, 27 Fed. Cases 742. 

210 The owner of a determinable fee has all the rights of an owner in fee 
simple; and the event named as terminating the estate is such that it may by 
possibility never happen at all. See H. T. Tiffany, The Law of Real Property 


(2nd ed.), i, pp. 334-336. Cf, definition in Jordan v. Goldman, 1 Oklahoma, 406. 


(1891). ‘ 
211 In 1888 this view in regard to the Cherokee title to the Outlet was expressed 
by Parker in Cherokee Nation v. Southern Kansas Railway Company, 33 Fed. 905. 
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Cherokee lands west of ninety-six degrees because of the Chero- 


kee treaty of 1866. 


In this opinion Parker may have had reference chiefly to 
Cherokee lands not in the Outlet; but no doubt exists as to what 
he meant when he dealt with the subject of Cherokeee lands six 
years later. In 1885 he stated that the Cherokees held all their 
lands by substantially the same kind of title,” the only difference 
being that the Outlet was incumbered with the stipulation that the 
United States was to permit other tribes to get salt on the Salt 
Plains. “With this exception,” said Parker, “the title of the Cher- 
okee Nation to the Outlet is just as fixed, certain, extensive, and 
perpetual as the title to any of their lands.” He held that the 
subjection of the lands of the Outlet to the will of the tribe satis- 
fied the requirement of the occupation clause as used in the acta 
of January 6, 1883, since actual residence of the Cherokee nation 
on the lands would be an impossibility and an absurdity. The 
“plain meaning” of article sixteen of the treaty of 1866, as he under- 
stood it, was that when the United States should desire any of the 
Outlet for the settlement of friendly Indians on the same, that the 
Cherokees would sell the same to such Indians, and make title in 
fee-simple to them for the same, the purchase price to be paid by 
them, or the government for them, to the Cherokees. 


In an opinion the next year Parker stated that the title to the 
Outlet was fully and completely in the Cherokee nation, and until 
they agreed to part with the same, it could not be taken from 
them.”* He said that the Cheyenne and Arapahoe treaty of 1867 
had never been consummated, as the Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
never occupied the lands set apart by the treaty. He added: “They 
have no just claim to it, and it still belongs to the Cherokees.” In 


212 United States v. Rogers, 23 Fed. 658. Acting Commissioner Belt did not 
regard this statement as having any bearing upon the right reserved to the United 
States with regard to the Outlet by the provisions of the treaty of 1866. Belt to 
Sec. Int., Oct. 15, 1889, OIA., L. Letter Book 190, p. 232. 

213 The act provided that all that part of the Indian Territory lying north of 
the Canadian, and east of Texas and the one hundredth meridian, not set apart 
and occupied by the Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole tribes, should be annexed to 
aa constitute a part of the United States judicial district of Kansas—22 Statutes, 


14In Re Wolf, 27 Fed. 606 (1886). See also pp. 207-208 above. 
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regard to the act of May 29, 1872 which referred to the Cherokee 
lands west of the land of the Osage Indians as “ceded” to the 
United States for the settlement of friendly Indians, and in regard 
to the subsequent appraisal made by President Hayes, Parker said 
that the Cherokees by the treaty of 1866 “ceded no lands to the 
United States west of the ninety-sixth degree. They only consented 
the United States might settle friendly Indians on the land west of 
the ninety-sixth degree, and agreed to cede, not to the United 
States, but to the friendly Indians when they went on the land. 
Under this law the President had no right to appraise any land 
except what had been sold to the friendly Indians by the Cher- 
okees. The appraisement by him of any other lands took away 
no rights from the Cherokees, and gave none to the United States.” 


In 1887 Judge David J. Brewer of the United States circuit 
court, district of Kansas, found the Cherokee title to the Outlet 
of less importance than set forth in the opinions by Parker.” He 
referred to the treaties of 1828 and 1833, and observed that no dis- 
tinction was made in the granting clause of the patent between the 
seven million acre tract and the outlet west. He stated that man- 
ifestly Congress had set apart the seven million acre tract as a 
home for the Cherokees. “Beyond that,” he said, “the guarantee 
was of an outlet,—not territory for residence, but for passage ground 
over which the Cherokees might pass to all the unoccupied do- 
mains west. But while the exclusive right to this outlet was guar- 
anteed, while patent was issued conveying this outlet, it was de- 
scribed and intended obviously as an outlet, and not as a home.” 
Brewer held that the Outlet was not territory, within the language 
of the act of January 6, 1883, “occupied” by the Cherokee tribe. 
He said however that in a certain sense the Outlet was occupied 
by the Cherokee nation because they had a title and right to pos- 
sess it. 

The question of the right of the Cherokees to settle on the 


lands of the Outlet was one of growing interest. In 1879 J. M. 
Bell and his colony, including a half dozen persons who claimed 


215 United States v. Soule, 30 Fed. 918. Brewer avoided as far as possible the 
question of the rights of property which the Cherokees had in the Outlet. 
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to be Cherokees, were removed by the military”® from their settle- 
ment on Chikaskia River, not far from the present site of Black- 
well, because Cherokee lands west of ninety-six degrees were not 
considered subject to settlement except in the manner prescribed 
in the Cherokee treaty of 1866. 


Commissioner Hayt stated that the Cherokees had no right 
to settle upon Cherokee lands west of the ninety-sixth meridian, 
without first obtaining the consent of the Cherokee national au- 
thorities, and then only upon those lands which had not been 
set apart by the government to other Indians under the provisions 
of article 16 of the Cherokee treaty of 1866. He also noted that 
Indians who might locate upon said lands with such consent were 
still within the jurisdiction””’ of the Cherokee nation, and subject 
to its laws, and that they could acquire no title to said lands 
which would prevent the government of the United States, when- 
ever it might deem proper so to do, from settling Indian tribes 
thereon in accordance with the terms of the treaty above men- 
tioned. 


Attorney-General Charles Devens, more severe than Hayt, held 
that the Cherokee nation had no right to settle its citizens on those 
lands so long as the privilege acquired by the United States to 
settle tribes of friendly Indians thereon existed; and that no per- 
son attempting a settlement on the lands could justify under any 
authority given by the Cherokee nation.”® He considered it the 
duty of that nation to prevent such settlement since it was inter- 
ested in obtaining payment for lands on which the United States 
should settle friendly Indians. 


| On February 9, 1887 J. M. Bryan, “Old Settler” Cherokee Com- 
missioner, wrote to Commissioner Atkins as follows: “For the in- 


216 Sec. of War to President pro tem f 
‘ pore of U. S. Senate, June 17, 1879, S. Ex. 

Docs., 46 Cong. 1 sess., i(1869), no. 29. Eight white persons in the colony were 
also removed. 

217 E, A. Hayt to W. H. Whiteman, June 26, 1879, OIA, Large Letter Book 147, 
p. 428. Hayt advised that the owner whose stock strayed into the Outlet should 
apply to the proper Cherokee authorities for permission to enter and remove his 
stock; Hayt to J. A. Garfield, June 26, 1879, ibid., p. 427. 

ais Opinion of Feb, 25, 1880, 16 Opinions 470. Chief Mayes said the opinion 
was “a poor pretext to attempt to take possession of our country.” 
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formation of Some of the citizens of the Cherokee Nation, I re- 
spectfully ask, if they could Safely Settle on the Cherokee Strip 
West of 96th longitude; there are quite a number [who] would 
like to move out West, Provided it would not interfere with [the] 
Cherokee Treaty [of] 1866." Atkins replied that because of 
the treaty they had “no right to settle on land west of the 96°.”””° 


However a few Cherokee settlers were already in the Outlet. 
In 1889 John W. Jordan stated that he and twenty others were 
residing there “in good faith on Cherokee land.” He said they 
had good farms opened and had labored hard seven years to make 
them. Some of the farms contained a hundred acres or more. 
On June 22 Acting Commissioner Belt directed that the Cherokee 
authorities be advised of Jordan’s location to the end that they 
might take proper steps for his immediate removal, since Cher- 
okees had no right to locate farms in any part of the Outlet.” 
“With the principle of American independence and the love of 
my family in my heart,” said Jordan, “I am compelled to refuse 
to surrender my house and sacred rights to an unjust cause. We 
own the land by the strongest title on earth and have strong treaty 
guarantee of possession and jurisdiction until sold.”*” 


Chief Mayes was not disposed to lift up his hand against his 
countryman. He believed that Jordan should be permitted to 
remain upon the lands, subject to removal in case the United States 
needed the lands for settlement of friendly Indians. He said that 
it was a strange request to make of the Cherokee authorities, to 
remove as an intruder or as an unlawful resident of the country, 
a Cherokee Indian from lands which he owned in common with 
others by a fee simple title and had owned peaceably for over half 
a century.” He maintained that the Cherokee title was in no 
wise compromised by the privilege granted the United States in 
the treaty of 1866; that it remained the same as before the privi- 
lege was granted, by reason of retained possession and jurisdiction. 


219 OIA., Special Case 12, no. 3772-1887. 

220 Atkins to Bryan, March 2, 1887, OIA., L. Letter Book 156, p. 453. 

221 Belt to Agent Bennet, June 22, 1889, OIA., L. Letter Book, 186, pp. 197-198. 
222 Jordan to Bennet, July 17, 1889, OIA., 6227 Ind. Div. 1889. 

223 Mayes to Com. Ind. Aff., July 23, 1889, ibid. 
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He held that the right of the United States to settle friendly In- 
dians on the lands was merely a contingency to be exercised only 
when it was the policy of the government to put it to use. If there 
was to be a removal he believed it should begin with “a lot of 
lawless trespassers that the Cherokees have been cursed with for 
years.” The Chief said plainly that he would not remove Jordan 
from “his own soil,””** and Belt accordingly recommended that 
the matter be referred to the Secretary of War with the request 
that proper military officers be directed to cause him and his fel- 
low settlers, with their movable property, to be removed from 
the Outlet within a reasonable time.” Thus the Cherokees could 
not settle on the lands,”*® lease or sell them to any party except 
the United States or with the consent of the government. Of what 
more value could the lands be to them than an Outlet in Africa? 


Such were the points subject to argument when the Cher- 
okee Commission resumed its labors in 1890.77 The Commission 
could do nothing with the Cherokees at Tahlequah until the Chief 
should call the National Council in special session,”* or until it 
convened in November. So Chairman Jerome did not promptly 
buck the line that had held firmly against two attempts of the 
Commission under the leadership of the one-armed veteran from 
Madison; he was able to begin with an easier task. And during 
the spring, summer, and autumn the Commission made a total of 
five agreements with the Iowas, Sacs and Foxes, Pottawatomies and 
Absentee Shawnees, and the Cheyennes and Arapahoes. Success- 


224 Mayes to Bennet, Aug. 28, 1889, ibid. 

225 Belt to Sec. Int., Oct. 15, 1889, OIA., L. Letter Book 190, p. 233. 

226 Prospective white settlers remained vigilant. On May 28, 1890 L. J. Hall 
of Stillwater wrote to the Secretary of the Interior: “Will the cherokee Sitizens be 
aloud to colonize and Settle up the best part of the land Known as the Outlet in 
preference to white Settlers, as they are organizen for the purpose of taking up 
the best parts of the country for a Speculation. the time is Set for the 22 of 
eke for them to settle as they have all ready located their parts.” OIA., L. 17176- 

227 The Territorial Act of May 2, 1890, provided that whenever the interest of 
the Cherokees in the Outlet should be extinguished the Outlet should become a 
part of Oklahoma Territory. 26 Statutes, 82. 

228 Sayre to Noble, April 30, 1890, OIA., 2916 Ind. Div. 1890. 
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ful negotiations with the Cherokees”® would have closed the year 
remarkably well, whereas failure with them would leave the Com- 
mission a cap of at least five feathers. 


Attention may be turned momentarily to the ranchmen who, 
like the Cherokees, were fighting a losing battle. On August 30 
Secretary Noble wrote to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
that the President “has instructed me that no change will be made 
in the date required for the removal of the cattle from the Cherokee 
Outlet; all questions involved have heretofore been determined, 
so far as the Executive is concerned.””° After an interview with 
Noble a few days later Jerome and Sayre left with him a memor- 
andum™* saying in part: “The order requiring cattle to be removed 
from Indian reservations, and especially from the Cherokee Outlet, 
must not be extended, modified or in any manner changed. If 
that should be done it would bring discredit and distrust upon 
the Commission attempting to extinguish Indian titles in the In- 
dian Territory. Because in contracts that have been made, an in- 
ducement thereto has been the declaration by the Commission to 
the Indians that that order was final and revenue from that source 
would forever cease. It would obstruct our future attempts at 
negotiation because the Indians would believe that the govern- 
ment had no fixed purpose in relation to that subject; and that 
after awhile they would be restored fully to the old order of things. 
There is and can be no substantial reason why every hoof there 
rightfully under the President’s proclamation cannot be removed 
by October Ist proximo without injury or loss to anyone. It is 
_setting up comparatively small personal rights against a great pub- 
lic enterprise. All men, there in good faith and by fair dealing, 
expect to go and have provided for it. Those that have not done 
so have not only negligently but wilfully put themselves in that 
condition, so that a change will be paying a premium to those who 


229 The Indian appropriation act for 1891, approved August 19, 1890, provided 
$20,000 to enable the Secretary of the Interior to continue the Commission. No 
offer to the Cherokees was specified. 26 Statutes, 856. The Indian appropriation 
acts for 1892, 1893, and 1894 each provided $15,000 to enable the Secretary to con- 
tinue the Commission. I[bid., p. 1008; 27 Statutes, 138, 633. 

230 Letter of Aug. 30, 1890, OIA., Record of Letters Sent, No. 67, Detole 

231 The memorandum dated Sept. 4, 1890, is in OIA., 6075 Ind. Div. 1890. 
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have disobeyed the law and will visit a severe penalty upon those 
who in good faith have obeyed it.” The Commission was advised 
that the time for the removal of cattle from the Indian Territory 
would not be extended.” 


While Jerome and Sayre were submitting the memorandum, 
a proposition consisting of one sentence was addressed to the Presi- 
dent from Caldwell, Kansas. It read: “We, the undersigned mem- 
bers of the Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association, and others 
holding cattle on the Cherokee Strip, hereby pledge ourselves and 
agree that if the order for removal from said Strip be extended 
from Oct. Ist, to Dec. Ist, 1890, that we will by, or before Nov. 
Ist, 1890, remove one half of our cattle from the Strip, and all 
the remaining part of the cattle, together with all our employees 
and all property that may be thereon, entirely abandoning all claims 
upon the Strip by the 1st day of December, 1890.”**? A proclama- 
tion was prepared extending the time for removal as specified in 
the proposition. The proclamation stated that it had been pre- 
sented to the President that by reason of the drought which had 
prevailed in the Indian Territory and in the adjoining States that 
the execution of the proclamation of February 17 would work great 
hardship and loss, not only to the owners of cattle herded upon 
the Outlet, but to owners of cattle in the adjoining States. On 
September 18 Assistant Secretary Chandler transmitted the procla- 
mation to President Harrison who signed it the following day.** 


234 Noble to the President, Sept. 5, 1890, OIA., Record of Letters Sent, No. 67, 
p. 133. 

233 The proposition is dated Sept. 4, 1890 and is in OIA., 5968 Ind. Div. 1890. 
It bears the seal of the Association, the signatures of President E. M. Hewins, 
Secretary John A. Blair, and the signatures of fifty-nine other persons or firms. 
President Harrison demanded a written personal pledge of all owners of cattle 
herded upon the Outlet as a condition for extending the time to December 1. Tele- 
gram by E. W. Halford to Sec. Int., Sept. 9, 1890, OIA., 5897 Ind. Div. 1890. In 
regard to the compliance of the cattlemen, see OIA., 5896 Ind. Div. 1890; 6089 
Ind. Diy. 1890. They claimed to own from 135,000 to 200,000 cattle. 

234 See proclamation of September 19, 1890, Messages and Papers of the Presi- 
dents, ix, 99-100. 

Samuel J. Crawford and Matthew G. Reynolds, attorneys for the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes, thought that their clients had a good title to about five million 
acres of land in the Cherokee Outlet. It appears that they prepared two copies of 
a bill providing that the case be sent to the courts for settlement. Jerome and 
Sayre said in part: “It gives the Cherokees the opportunity they long have sought, 
to get the question of the title to the Outlet into the Courts, for it requires the 
Cherokee Nation to be made a party defendant to the petition. It also gives the 
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Under date of October 8 Acting Commissioner Belt issued a 
public notice** whereby the order of March 29 of that year rela- 
tive to the removal of cattle and other live stock held on Indian 
lands in the Indian Territory was modified so as to extend the 
time of removal to November 15, as to one half of the cattle and 
other live stock, and to December 1 as to the residue thereof. 
Under orders from the War Department, dated December 31, troops 
and Indian scouts proceeded to the Outlet and removed “divers 
and sundry persons” resident or being there; some cattle were also 
removed.”® 


The next article of this series tells the story of how the Cher- 
okees, being deprived of the benefit of the lands of the Outlet 
by the government, conceded to a sale of the lands on December 
19, 1891.7" 


cattle-men their opportunity to test in the Courts the validity of their leases and 
their occupancy.” Letter to Noble, Oct. 4, 1890, OIA., 7485 Ind. Div. 1890. 

On September 18, the day before the proclamation was issued, Preston B. 
Plum of Kansas introduced the bill in the Senate, and Edmund N. Morrill of the 
same state introduced it in the House of Representatives. Senate Bill 4408, Cong. 
Record, 51 Cong. 1 sess., p. 10186; House Bill 12086, ibid., p. 10206. 

235 Notice of October 8, 1890, H. Ex. Docs., 52 Cong. 1 sess., xxxvii (2957), 
no. 265, pp. 16-17. 

236 The removal of cattle by cattlemen is noted in the report of Bennett to 
Com. Ind. Aff., Sept. 10, 1890, Indian Affairs 1890, p. 101. On July 2, 1891, Jacob 
Guthrie, who claimed to be a Cherokee citizen by blood and a resident on the 
Outlet for eight years, applied to the district court of Kingfisher county for a 
perpetual injunction io prevent the removal of three thousand cattle he had grazing 
in the Outlet. The injunction was denied July 6. Guthrie v. Hall, 1 Oklahoma 
454: “Against the Cherokees”, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, July 7, 1891, p. 4. The 
military were then in the vicinity of Guthrie’s ranch, 

On July 28 an article appeared in the Daily Oklahoma State Capital to the 
effect that the poor man and his half-dozen steers were promptly ejected while the 
rich man and his herd were allowed to remain unmolested. The editor prescribed 
an effective remedy to end grazing in the Outlet. “Let the government kill their 
cattle,” he said. 

According to Sam P. Ridings, after the cattle were ordered out of the Cherokee 
Outlet, “the luxuriant grass over this entire country simply grew, was burned in 
the fall, and did no one any good. At this time cattle were so cheap that no one 
cared much what happened to them. Persons in Kansas, near the Kansas-Indian 
Territory line, drove their cattle into the Outlet and pastured them until the time 
the country was ordered opened for settlement.” The Chisholm Trail, pp. 255-256; 
see also p. 271. 

237 Dr. Berlin B. Chapman is professor of Economics at the Fairmont State 
Teachers College, Fairmont, West Virginia. He was Assistant Professor of History 
at Oklahoma A. and M. College, 1927-30. Parts One, Two, and Three of this series 
of articles appeared in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, vol. XV. 
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ADDRESS 
By Thomas H. Doyle 


Mr. President, your Excellency Governor Marland, Mr. Moss 
Patterson, representing donor, Mr. Frank Phillips, honored guests, 
ladies and gentlmen: 


This is an occasion on which the best emotions of the human 
heart are inspired, and on which sentiments most highly honor- 
able to the human character are called to mind. You have as- 
sembled today to pay honor to the memory of two of our country’s 
illustrious and heroic dead. This day and hour the State of Ok- 
lahoma unveils to the world bronze portrait busts of Will Rogers 
and Wiley Post, her two most famous sons, whose great deeds, well 
done, and achievements of high renown in the advancement of 
civilization adorn the pages of our country’s history. 


We do honor to ourselves in dedicating these appropriate mem- 
orials to their memory. 


All civilized and semi-civilized peoples have made the effort 
to perpetuate in some tangible form the memory of their great 


and noble dead. 


This memorial is sometimes a mausoleum, sometimes a bronze 
or marble tablet, and sometimes a statue in stone or metal. Often 
however, it is a portrait bust in marble or monumental bronze. 


The influences of the illustrious dead are always active in the 
affairs of the world and the wish has been strong in every age 
to perpetuate their form and features and to transmit them to 
posterity. 


It is the singular province of art to break down the limita- 
tions which separate the generations of men from each other and 
allow those of past generations to be comrades and associates of 
those now living. 


In this field, the sculptor and the painter have ever been rival 
laborers, and the museums of the world contain their famous 
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efforts to represent important events in human history, and to 
preserve the forms and true features of the greatest and best of 
the world’s memorable men. 


The Congress of the United States, appreciating the historical 
value to future generations by the collection of statues of those 
prominent in history, has provided that each State of the Union 
could place in Statuary Hall, two statues in honor of those two 
of her citizens whom it might deem most worthy of the distin- 
guished honor. 


The Nation’s capitol is enriched with monuments, statues, and 
busts, commemorating the valor and heroic deeds of soldiers and 
the ilustrious names of statesmen, publicists, scientists, and others 
who did great deeds for their country and their countrymen. 


It is acknowledged to be one of the best methods for the 
diffusion of knowledge among men. 


States are not great except as men may make them. 


No state in the Union has progressed so rapidly in all that 
pertains to civilization as has our own beloved Oklahoma. 


A state can perform no more graceful act than to make public 
record of the deeds and accomplishments of its famous sons. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society is distinctively a State In- 
stitution, organized for the purpose of assisting the state to per- 
form its recognized duties in the fields of history. Its collections, 
library and other possessions are public property, freely accessible 
to all under such restrictions as are necessary to insure their preser- 
vation. | | eae | 

The Society owes its origin to the Oklahoma Press Associa- 
tion, at its annual meeting held at Kingfisher on May 27, 1893. 


The Act making the Oklahoma Historical Society the trus- 
tee of Oklahoma Territory was approved by Governor Renfrow, 
February 21, 1895. 

Under Section 2, Schedule of the State Constitution, it evolved 
as the trustee in perpetuity of the State. 
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The Society blazed the path in collecting historical manu- 
scripts and materials that should remain in Oklahoma to be ac- 
cessible to her people and to the students of her history. 


The work that the society is doing is worthy of the sympathy 
and aid of every Oklahoman who is interested in the past, present, 
and future of our great State; and in doing its work the watch- 
words of the Society are Truth, Honor, and Patriotism, and we 
feel and know what the influence and inspiration of those words 
mean. 


Many of the incidents of Oklahoma history are epic in their 
proportions. 


That the future generations of our people may know the 
splendid story of Oklahoma as we know it, let us hope that some 
of the more prosperous men of the State will actively co-operate 
in its development here as elsewhere in other states, by benefi- 
cent contributions to the Society’s collections. 


One great advantage of tangible memorials, especially the 
statue and the portrait bust, over the printed page is that the 
former are seen and understood by all, while the pages of his- 
tory are turned only by students and by those who have a certain 
degree of education and interest. 


It is well then that the lives of the great and noble dead 
be cherished and their noble deeds recorded by inscriptions for 
the public eye, and by likeness in monumental bronze. 


These exquisite works of art, bronze portrait busts of Okla- 
homa’s most famous sons, are the likeness, our people desired to 
preserve for themselves and for the oncoming generations, and in 
this beautiful Temple of History they will ever serve as an in- 
spiration to the youth of the land who will visit these marble halls, 
and muse in these corridors, “to dream, to dare and to do.” 


That which makes a state is the character of its citizens. One 
of the strongest influences in the molding of character is the ex- 
ample of the heroes of the past. Preservation of the history of 
those who helped to make and mould the nation and the state 
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is, therefore, essential to the maintenance of patriotism and to pride 
of State. 


Credit then must be given to the impressive influences of en- 
during memorials placed in our state houses and in our parks, 
commemorating the worthy deeds of our distinguished dead. 


It is then a direct benefit to the State and aid to good gov- 
ernment and to the realization of the highest civic ideals to place 
where all can see, memorials reciting the virtues and the heroic 
deeds of distinguished citizens, whose splendid achievements are 
the inspiration of our youth to give also of their best, in patriotic 
effort; to make our country great in the character of its citizens, 
great in accomplishment of high ideals, and great in the enjoyment 


by all of the blessings of liberty. 


It is patriotic to be proud of your State. The glory of a state 
consists in the achievement of her sons and daughters. 


Long and glorious is the roll of names which imperial Okla- 
homa has written on the pages of her history; men who have 
been brave and yaliant in battle; men who have been wise in 
the councils of the nation, and men who have been incorruptible 
in performance of public duty, men whose names stand for cour- 
age, duty, and heroism, and foremost above all others are the 
illustrious names of our distinguished dead, which these mem- 
orials so appropriately commemorate. Will Rogers and Wiley 
Post, illustrious for their historic renown, and distinguished in 
CiViC services. 

These two men, native sons of Oklahoma, most justily deserve 
that this honor should be conferred to their memory. Two im- 
mortals: 

“Whose works shall last, 
Whose names shall shine as the stars on high, 


When deep in the dust of a ruined past, 
The labors of selfish souls shall lie.” 


So much has been said of those whose features these bronze 
busts are designed to perpetuate that I will not detain you in re- 
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calling their great deeds known to all. Others have told you to- 
day and others will tell of their eminent services to their country. 


I am proud to recall the pleasure of my acquaintance with 
Will Rogers in his early manhood, and will only say, that in his 
person and character, he was the incarnation of every trait and 
attribute that has made the name “American” a glory to our peo- 


ple. 
Well may Oklahoma be proud of: 


“One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die.” 


I regret not to have had the pleasure of knowing Wiley 
Post. 


When by a tragic accident their famous careers ended they 
went down to the grave mourned by the civilized world. 


Their lives were well worth the living, and when they died 
they left their best and truest monuments in the hearts and in the 
memories of their countrymen. They died carrying on, which 
calls to mind the lines: 


“To live with fame, 

The Gods allow to many, but to die 

With equal lustre is a blessing Heaven 
Selects from all her choicest boons of fate, 
And, with a sparing hand, on few bestows.” 


Wiley Post unaided by the fortuitous circumstances which 
sometimes lend success to many, commenced his high career. You 
know his deeds and his fame. His place is foremost among the 
aviation heroes of history. He was the first to circle the globe; 
his next great exploit was flying alone around the world. Start- 
ing out the third time to accomplish the feat in company with 
Will Rogers, they met their tragic end on the desolate wastes of 
Alaska. 


His death in the wreck of his air ship, makes mindful the 


lines: 
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“So the struck eagle, 
Stretched upon the plain, 
No more ’mid rolling clouds 
To soar again, 

Viewed his own feather 
On the fatal dart 

Which winged the shaft 
That quivered in his heart; 
While the same plumage 
That had warmed his nest 
Drank the last life-drop 
From his quivering breast.” 


The dedication of enduring memorials in grateful recognition 
of the eminent services of great and noble men inspires others to 
brave deeds and sacrifices and perpetuates the history of such 
men and their achievements. 


Within this shrine of imperishable stone these magnificent 
memorials will ever be preserved by our society, and shall com- 
memorate through the coming ages the patriotism and distin- 
guished services to their country of Oklahoma’s two most famous 
sons, as a remembrance of their great deeds and achievements. 
They will also ever remain as mementoes of the beneficence, pa- 
triotism, public spirit and high character of the donor, Mr. Frank 
Phillips, and of the gratitude and thankful appreciation of all the 
people of our State for these munificent gifts. 


I now have the pleasure to accept in behalf of our State and 
in behalf of our Society, these bronze portrait busts as memorials 
of our great and noble dead. 

But I shall have only half performed my duty did I fail again 
to express and extend to Mr. Frank Phillips, our beneficent donor, 
and to Mr. Moss Patterson, his representative, the profound thanks 
of the People of Oklahoma and of our Society, which in part, I 
have the honor to represent. 


1 This address was delivered in the auditorium of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety Building upon the presentation of the busts of Will Rogers and Wiley Post, 
February 13, 1938, to the Oklahoma Historical Society. Judge Thomas H. Doyle 
is a member of the State Criminal Court of Appeals. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE RED RIVER COUNTRY 
SINCE 1803 


By 


Emma Estill Harbour 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this history is to give to the reader an ade- 
quate knowledge of the history of the Red River Country, as well 
as the relationship of this history to the great Southwest and to 
the United States; also to trace the growth and history from the 
Louisiana Purchase, in 1803, to the present day, with a background 
of Spanish and French explorations and settlements. 


The historical significance and development of the Red River 
Country cannot be overestimated. From the explorations of Coro- 
nado in 1541, through the Oklahoma-Texas boundary question 
in 1921, the country has been the subject of international as well 
as national controversy. Into the Red River Valley, after the 
Louisiana Purchase, came the pioneer farmer, the adventurer, the 
trader, and the army. These people deserve the credit for the ad- 
vancement of the Red River Country. The geographical condi- 
tions were excellent. The soil was very fertile, the natural resources 
were abundant, and a new agricultural era sprang up. Many new 
problems arose. The Five Civilized Tribes were moved to the 
West. The wild Indians objected, for it was their homes that 
were taken from them. This brought on wars, which afterwards 
moved the government to attempt to create a friendly feeling 
among the tribes. 


The Red River was the highway of travel into the West. Be- 
cause of the diplomacy of John Quincy Adams, the Treaty of 1819 
between the United States and Spain made the south bank of the 
Red River the boundary line. As one of the eleven largest rivers 
in the United States, the Red River has always been considered 
of utmost value to the country. It was the great highway for 
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travelers northwest and southeast. The Spanish settlers realized 
the importance of the location of the Red River. The French of 
Louisiana considered it their highway to the northwest and a way 
to the Indian and Spanish settlements, where they sold and traded 
their goods. The immigrant considered it an avenue to enter 
the West where he might acquire a home and build up a new 
country. To the frontiersman the river was an outlet for his goods 
as well as an inlet for the entry of his friends. During the Civil 
War the river was a carrier between the trans-Mississippi states 
and the East for the Federal Government. 


Tue HisrortcaL BACKGROUND OF THE Rep River CouNntTRY 


The Red River is located in the southwestern part of the 
United States, flows in a southeastern direction, and enters the 
Mississippi at Red River landing in Louisiana. 


Early reports differed on the length of the Red River. These 
estimates varied from one thousand to two thousand miles. For 
a conservative estimate, we may accept General Jadwin’s report of 
1926, “that the Red River has a drainage area of some 72,000 
square miles, about 41,500 square miles of which lie west of 
Arkansas.” There are about eighteen thousand square miles in 
the basin of the Ouachita system, a tributary of the Red River. 
Other tributaries of the Red River are the Black, Pease, Blue, 
Little River, North Fork of Red River, Sulphur, and the Kiamichi. 


The Red River Valley is really divided into two parts; the 
upper being that part of the valley beyond Fulton, Arkansas; and 
the lower, that portion of the valley from Fulton to the mouth. 
The valley is in what is known as the interior coastal plain region. 
In some parts of the valley the rainfall is abundant, whereas in west- 
ern Oklahoma and Texas the rainfall is very slight. For that rea- 
son the western region is devoted to grazing. In the valley are 
many large areas easily cultivated and there are also sandy regions 
covered with forests, which often yield valuable lumber. Because 
of the warm, moist climate of Louisiana the forests there are dif- 
ferent from those of Oklahoma and Arkansas. There is a notice- 
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able change in crops and occupations along the Red River from 
Arkansas westward through Oklahoma and Texas. 


The mountains of the Red River Country, which are not very 
high, are found mostly in Oklahoma. They are the Ouachitas, the 
Arbuckles, and the Wichitas. The alluvial bottom lands along 
Red River are several miles in width and have a soil so fertile that 
cotton grows too rank to yield the best fiber. The soil of the Red 
River bottoms is the richest in Louisiana and the paradise of cot- 
ton planters. From seventy to eighty-five per cent of the valley 
in Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma is in farms. 


The Staked Plains, having an altitude of 4,000 feet, is a high 
level district lying west of the Central Basin. Red River crosses 
its northern part. After the Civil War the cattle business was 
the main industry, until the discovery of oil brought this part of 
Texas into prominence. However, the native grasses are well 
suited for grazing, and cattle-raising is an important industry of 
the Red River region. 


The historical background of the Red River Country is very 
colorful because of the explorations of both the Spanish and French 
and the influence that both countries left on the southwest region. 


The Spaniards were the first white people to enter the Red 
River Country. Upon the two expeditions of Coronado and De 
Soto, 1540-1543, Spain, in part, based her claim to the Red River 
Country. When Nunez Cabeza de Vaca made his appearance in 
Mexico in 1536, with definite news of a hitherto unknown North, 
he created a strong desire to explore that region; but nothing of 
importance was accomplished until 1539. In that year Fray Mar- 
cos, of Nice, with Estevan, the negro companion of Cabeza de 
Vaca, penetrated into southern Arizona and returned with glow- 
ing accounts of what he had seen. In 1540, Viceroy Don Antonio 
de Mendoza sent Francisco Vasquez de Coronado with an army 
of thirteen hundred Spaniards and Indians to explore the North. 
Coronado went up the west coast of Mexico to the present state of 
Arizona. He was disappointed in the country and sent expedi- 
tions to the west and east. The western expedition under Cardenas 
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discovered the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River, while the 
other brought back reports of the Rio Grande and Gran Quivira. 
Coronado camped at Tiguex, and in April, 1541, set out to ex- 
plore and search for Cibola, guided by a friendly Indian, the 
“Turk.” After they had traveled two hundred and fifty leagues 
from Tiguex without finding the rich cities, Coronado realized 
that they had been deceived by the “Turk.” Without doubt Coro- 
nado saw the Red River in his journey across Texas and Okla- 
homa. His return journey took him southwest to New Mexico; 
hence, he passed north and west of the stream. 


The eastern portion of the Red River Valley fell within the 
region of De Soto’s expedition. Landing on the west coast of 
Florida in 1539, De Soto marched into the interior searching for 
the country of Cale. He went northeast to the Carolinas, south- 
west almost to the Gulf, and then northeast to the Mississippi, near 
where Memphis is today. He crossed the river and moved into 
Oklahoma, then followed down the Arkansas to its junction with 
the Mississippi, where he died in May, 1542. His lieutenant, Mos- 
coso, set out overland for Mexico. Crossing the Arkansas, the ex- 
pedition reached the Red River. They passed near the Salines of 
the Washita, where they supplied themselves with salt. Moscoso 
and this troop marched over seven hundred miles and, in so doing, 
traversed a considerable part of the valley of the Red River before 
they reached Mexico. Thus, Coronado and De Soto first made 
known the Red River Country. 


The French sent out several expeditions to explore the Missis- 
sippi. La Salle was one of the leaders. He arrived at the mouth 
of the Red River on the 27th of March, 1682; then he proceeded 
south and discovered the mouth of the Mississippi and took pos- 
session for France. In 1684, La Salle returned from France to 
seek the Mississippi, but landed on the coast of Texas, where he 
established a fort on the Lavaca River. La Salle was killed in 
Texas. However, the establishment of the fort caused Spain to 
make a settlement on the Neches River in 1691. The next French 
explorers were Bienville and St. Denis, who visited the Natchitoches 
Indians on March 30, 1700. Bienville and St. Denis returned down 
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the Red River in canoes, being the first white men borne upon the 
bosom of the Red River. 


St. Denis’s reports of the Red River Country made La Mothe 
de Cadillac desirous of establishing trade with Mexico. In 1713, 
he sent St. Denis with goods to a presidio on the Rio Grandes ot: 
Denis marked a trail, and Captain Don Ramon traveled along 
this route. Later it became known as the “King’s Highway,” and 
today it is known as the San Antonio Trail. 


After the establishment of Natchitoches, French expansion 
continued up the Red River. Bernard de La Harpe obtained a 
concession on the Red River in 1718. He attempted to enter into 
trade with the Spanish but was ordered out of the country. He, 
refusing to get out, made his way to the Towakonis on the Cana- 
dian River, where he set up a post. La Harpe left the Towa- 
konis and returned to New Orleans. 


In 1718, the Brossart brothers brought out a colony from 
Lyons, France, to settle at Natchitoches. There were many others; 
and, as a result of French expansion on the Red River, the Spanish 
decided to occupy Texas. 


Spain had erected in 1716 six struggling missions scattered 
from the Neches River to within a few miles of the Red. Thus, 
before the middle of the century, Spain regarded Texas as ex- 
tending to the Red River, while one point of the eastern boundary 
was tentatively fixed a little west of the Red River at Arroyo Hondo 
and Gran Montana. 


The French danger continued to disturb the Spanish. In 
1752, as a result of the orders of a junta general, held in Mexico, 
Governor Barrios was ordered to investigate the Louisiana-Texas 
boundary and to expel the French from any territory they might 
have usurped. The French traders and official explorers, bys 1754 
were desirous of gaining New Mexico; but Spain and the Indian 
tribes were in their way. The Spanish decided not to expel the 
French from Natchitoches, since there was still some doubt as 
to whether the Red River or the Gran Montana was the boundary. 
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The northern Indians had long been managed by the French 
through the fur trade; and after the acquisition of Louisiana in 
1763, Spain decided to put the Red River district in charge of 
Anthanase de Mezieres as Lieutenant-Governor of the Natchitoches 
district. This included the Red River Valley and adjacent parts 
of northern Texas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. De Mezieres im- 
mediately began to create a friendly feeling between the Red River 
tribes and the Spaniards. 


On the lower Red River were settlements of the French. The 
first to be seen on ascending the river was Avoyelles, whose settlers 
consisted of some French and some immigrants from the United 
States. Farther up was the town of Du Rapide, then Alexandria, 
and about four hundred miles from the mouth of Red River 
was Natchitoches, which was the principal settlement. Spain did 
not consider the country of much importance at this time and, 
therefore, allowed France to build the Fort of Natchitoches on the 
right bank of the Red River. 


The purchase of Louisiana opened the question of boundary 
between the United States and Spain. Because the western limits 
of the Purchase were not defined, Jefferson thought the boundary 
should be established. The Spanish claimed that the western 
boundary of Louisiana was the Mississippi River as far north as 
the Red River. Spain made every effort she could to get infor- 
mation about the western boundary of Louisiana. When John 
Quincy Adams became Secretary of State in 1817, he found the 
most important issue to be the Louisiana boundary question. Onis, 
the Spanish minister to the United States, began negotiations with 
Adams. Proposals and counter proposals were made. Onis tried 
to get the north bank of the Red River as a boundary, but 
Adams held out for both banks of the Red River. Finally Onis 
accepted the terms, and the boundary of the Louisiana Purchase 
was settled by the Treaty of 1819, the treaty being ratified by 
Spain, February 22, 1821. 


France and Spain were each trying to build a vast empire. 
The result is that their influence in the southwestern part of the 
United States is noticeable today. 
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Tue ExpioraTION OF THE Rep River, 1803-1852 


The Dunbar-Hunter expedition in 1804 was the first official 
exploration of the Red River Country after the Louisiana Purchase. 
This expedition was the result of a letter written by Dr. John 
Sibley in 1803 and printed in Raleigh, North Carolina. In this 
letter he gave a very glowing description of the land and fertile 
soil. Dr. Sibley had settled in Natchez in 1802 and had obtained 
permission from the Spanish authorities to travel in Louisiana. 
In 1804, President Jefferson appointed him surgeon’s mate for 
troops at Natchitoches. In 1805, the War Department appointed 
him Indian Agent for the Orleans Territory under Claiborne. It 
was in this capacity that Dr. Sibley proved himself highly efficient 
in furnishing geographical and ethnological data concerning the 
lower valley of the Red River. On his explorations he had gained 
much information from the French people about the channel of 
Red River and the land on both sides. 


An expedition known as the “Exploring Expedition of Red 
River,” consisting of Captain Sparks, Dr. Custis, Mr. Freeman, 
and several soldiers embarked in April, 1806, with orders to ascend 
Red River to its source. They arrived at Natchitoches on May 19. 
They left the river about one hundred miles above Natchitoches, 
to avoid the Great Raft, through which, they were told, it would 
be impossible for them to pass. The expedition, having had some 
trouble with the Spaniards, turned back about six hundred and 
thirty-five miles above the mouth of the Red River. 


In the same year, 1806, General Wilkinson, Commander-in- 
Chief of the United States army, commissioned Lieutenant Zebu- 
lon Pike to explore the sources of the Red River with a view of 
defining the water-shed that divided Louisiana from the United 
States. Pike and his men, while searching for the source of the 
Red River, were taken prisoners by the Spaniards for having 
erected a fort upon the Rio Grande del Norte. They were taken 
to Chihuahua and later deported by way of Texas. Pike did not 
discover the true position of the Red River, but did give the geo- 
graphical position of the source of the Red River. 
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Major Stephen H. Long commanded an expedition which, in 
1817, explored the southern part of Arkansas, as well as the Louisi- 
ana border of the Red River. The object of the expedition was 
to select a position for a military post on the Arkansas River, near 
where the Osage line strikes the river. In 1819, Major Long was 
sent in charge of an expedition to the Rocky Mountains to explore 
the head waters of the Arkansas and Red Rivers. 


In the same year Major Bradford and a company of soldiers 
were sent out from Fort Smith by the government with orders to 
remove all white residents from the territory of the Osages. 
Thomas Nuttall, an English botanist, accompanied the expedition. 
Nuttall in his journal gives in detail the route they took and de- 
scribes the great plains of the Red River and the swampy coun- 
try they crossed. He said, “Nothing could exceed the beauty of 
the plains of Red River” and that “the flowers were of unusual 
brilliancy.” 


Up to 1852 there is no record that any traveler had reached 
the sources of the Red River, or that the country upon the head- 
waters of that stream had been explored. For that reason, the ex- 
pedition of Captain R. B. Marcy was the most significant. In 
his report to the Secretary of War, Marcy covered in detail his 
expedition. He described the various Indian tribes and villages, 
the climate and soil, the beautiful scenery, the Llano Estacado, 
the discovery of the North Branch of the Red River, together with 
the story of their navigation of the Red River, and finally their 
success in locating the source of that stream. 


Inp1AN REMOVALS AND RELATIONS 


The early explorers of the Red River Country found that the 
country was frequented by numerous tribes. These had been 
pushed farther and farther west as eastern Indians and white 
settlers had encroached upon them. Among these tribes were the 
Quapaws, Kiowas, Comanches, Wichitas, Wacos, Choctaws, Panis, 
and Natchitoches. Some of the Indians were friendly and hos- 
pitable, while others who were very war-like resented the presence 
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of the white man in their country. A few tribes had certain 
lands they claimed as their own. 


After the Louisiana Purchase, President Jefferson sent out a 
number of expeditions to the territory. One important object of all 
these expeditions was to conciliate the numerous tribes of Indians 
then inhabiting the country and to establish amicable relations 
with those in the immediate vicinity of the frontier settlements. 


The difficulties confronting the Federal Government in its 
efforts to settle the eastern Indians west of the Mississippi was the 
hostility of the Indians already occupying the country. As Louisi- 
ana was claimed by white settlers and Texas was Spanish terri- 
tory, there was no territory south of the Red River that offered 
a home for the eastern Indians. The Quapaws were recognized 
as the owners of the land between the Red River and Arkansas 
for a distance of several hundred miles west of the Mississippi. 
The United States, in 1818, acknowledged, by treaty, the Quapaw 
ownership of these lands. 


The United States made the first cession of lands to the Choc- 
taws in a treaty concluded near Doak’s Stand, Mississippi, October 
28, 1820. Major Andrew Jackson of the United States Army and 
General Thomas Hinds of the State of Mississippi, as commissioners 
on the part of the United States, and the three celebrated chiefs, 
Apokshvnntvbbi, Pashimmvlhtaha, and Amosholitvbbi, together 
with one hundred head men and warriors representing the Choc- 
taw Nation signed the treaty. The second article of the treaty 
defined the boundaries. According to this description the Choc- 
taws were ceded the country which lay between the Red River, 
its southern boundary, and the Canadian and Arkansas rivers, which 
formed its northern boundary. It was assumed the one hundredth 
meridian was the western boundary, as that was the boundary 


between the United States and Spanish possessions in the South- 
west. 


In 1821, John C. Calhoun appointed Henry D. Downs as special 
commissioner to survey the eastern boundary of the Choctaw coun- 
try. His line, however, was not accepted. 
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Efforts were made in Congress in 1823 to change the western 
boundary of Arkansas; and finally, on May 23, 1824, a bill was 
passed which moved the western boundary of Arkansas so that 
it began at a point forty miles west of the southwest corner of 
Missouri and ran due south to Red River. The Choctaws were 
not consulted in regard to the changes. As a result, in the fall 
of 1824, a delegation of Choctaws went to Washington to nego- 
tiate a new treaty. A treaty was agreed upon and signed January 
20, 1825. Under the first article all the Choctaw lands lying be- 
tween the lines surveyed in 1821 and the new eastern boundary, 
containing 5,030,912 acres, were ceded back to the government. 
The work on the eastern boundary of the Choctaw Nation was 
completed on January 6, 1826. 


Public opinion in Louisiana was against the removal of the 
Indians to the Red River Valley. The people thought an injus- 
tice was being done to them by the government. The final and 
definite removal treaty of the Choctaws was made at Dancing 
Rabbit Creek in Mississippi. The Choctaws finally consented to 
the removal of their people from Mississippi and the relinquish- 
ment of all their tribal lands in that state. No additional land 
was given them other than that assigned them in 1820. 


The story of the treaty made at Dancing Rabbit is typical of 
the early days. Money was used in the entertainment and bribery 
of the Choctaws, and the grounds were surrounded by crowds of 
white rowdies with faro tables and saloons. 


The country assigned the Choctaws was beautiful but very 
malarial. Most of the bands settled along the banks of the Ar- 
kansas and Red Rivers. The first party came to the Choctaw Na- 
tion in 1832 and settled on Little River in the eastern part of 
Oklahoma. David Folsom was in charge of the party, and many 
of the Choctaws would have died had it not been for him, for 
the winter was very severe. By the end of 1833, most of the Choc- 
taws had been removed to the new country. 


The Choctaws and Chickasaws were related ethnologically, 
and members of the two tribes had intermarried to some extent. 
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The government officials after 1826 urged the Chickasaws to settle 
in the Choctaw Country. The government was successful in mak- 
ing a treaty with the Chickasaws at their council house on Pon- 
totoc Creek, Mississippi, October 20, 1832. The Treaty of Pon- 
totoc provided that the Chickasaws sell all their land east of the 
Mississippi to the United States. The proceeds from these sales 
were to constitute a trust fund to remain under the direction of the 
government for the benefit of the Chickasaw Nation. 


A treaty made at Doaksville, on January 17, 1837, united the 
Chickasaws and Choctaws. The treaty provided that the Chick- 
asaws should have the privilege of forming a district in the Choc- 
taw Country, to be known as the “Chickasaw District of the Choc- 
taw Nation.” The district was to have equal representation in the 
General Council. The Chickasaws were to have all the rights 
and privileges of the Choctaws and were subject to the same laws. 
Their finances were to be kept separate. The Chickasaws paid the 
Choctaws $530,000 for these rights. The Chickasaws were the 
wealthiest of the Indian Tribes. By January, 1839, practically the 
whole tribe of Chickasaws had arrived in the Indian Territory. 


As the years passed the Chickasaws grew more and more dis- 
satisfied with their political connections with the Choctaws. How- 
ever, the Chickasaws continued to live as citizens of the Choctaw 
Nation until 1856. A new treaty made in 1855 separated the 
Chickasaws from the Choctaws and established their own gov- 
ernment, to be known as “The Chickasaw Nation.” The treaty 
also provided that all land between the ninety-eighth and one hun- 
dredth meridians was to be leased to the United States for other 
Indian tribes, and this land was known as the “Leased District.” 


The early records and descriptions of conditions in the Indian 
Territory comment highly upon the character and advancement 
of the Choctaw people. The Choctaws were interested in edu- 
cation, and before the Civil War they had a system of elementary 
education. Other schools that accomplished much among the full- 
blood Choctaws were the “Saturday and Sabbath Schools.” The 
pupils were generally grown-up women and men and were taught 
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in the Choctaw language. As a result, the full-bloods could read 
their Bibles, their tribal laws, and local newspapers. 


The early life of the Choctaws and Chickasaws was very prim- 
itive. Rude huts formed their habitations, these being built near 
the streams and springs. However, with the growth of the Choc- 
taws and as Chickasaw wealth and prosperity increased, there arose 
many a mansion in colonial style of architecture. The Choctaws, 
both men and women, adopted to a large extent the fashion of 
clothing worn by the white people. The largest farms in the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Nations were found in the Red River Region. 
The Red River Country was well suited to the raising of cotton, 
which was the principal crop. There were also all kinds of grains 
raised there. The Chickasaws and Choctaws could well be called 
an agricultural people. Hunting was one of their chief pastimes, 
and the fall hunting parties brought home plenty of dried meats. 


The Choctaw Council was composed of a House and Senate. 
Its laws applied only to the citizens of Choctaw Nation and laws 
needful for the growing interests of the nation. If a Choctaw 
were fined or penalized for anything, his word that he would ap- 
pear was sufficient. A Choctaw seldom broke his word, and he 


always paid his debts. 


Nearly all Indians were interested in sports. Ball playing, fox- 
chasing, and horse-racing created the most interest. Some ex- 
citing horse races for big stakes took place at Fort Gibson. The 
Choctaws took an interest in the religion which was brought to 
them by the Christian missionaries. Christian teachings were ac- 
cepted to some extent. Both the Choctaws and the Chickasaws 
owned slaves. Among the Choctaws who settled in the Red River 
region were a number of owners of many slaves. These owners 
had large plantations along the river and they grew very wealthy 
from the cultivation of cotton, which became commercially im- 
portant because of the rich bottom lands and also because of ship- 
ing facilities on the Red River. Among the Chickasaws and Choc- 
taws no person with negro blood was considered socially equal to 
any citizen of those nations. The Choctaws had a law that, “no 
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person who is any part negro shall ever be allowed to hold any 
office under the government.” There was very little difference 
in the social, economic, and political life of the Chickasaws and 
Choctaws. 


The Comanche and Kiowa Indians were nominally friendly 
to most whites, but they were very bitter toward the pioneers of 
Texas. Many innocent persons fell as prey to the Comanches 
and were treated with all the hostility possible. The Comanches 
felt that they had been mistreated. The government wanted to 
keep peace with these unfriendly tribes. Early in 1834, the Osage 
people held several captives from the Kiowa and Wichita tribes. 
This fact gave reason for the government to open negotiations with 
the tribes to which these captives rightfully belonged. Therefore, 
an expedition was organized under Colonel Henry Leavenworth 
and Colonel Dodge to proceed with their troops to a point on 
the North Fork of Red River. Colonel Dodge visited the Wichi- 
tas, Comanches, and Kiowas and urged the Indians to make peace 
with the whites and neighboring Indian tribes. The result of the 
expedition was very good. A favorable contact had been estab- 
lished with the three Indian tribes, and representative of two tribes 
went to Fort Gibson for a conference with the government offi- 
cials. Peace with the Indians seemed nearer; and this conference 
was the beginning of the modern history of these tribes. In the 
upper Red River Country were the homes of the wild tribes of 
Indians. The treatment of the Indians by Texas had driven them 
to this region. It had also been necessary to remove the Osage 
and Comanche tribes when the Five Civilized Tribes had moved 
west. It was hard for these Indians to understand that their land 
had been taken from them. The wild Indians were probably af- 
fected the most by the Treaties of 1866. 


It became necessary for Congress to do something to protect 
both the white people and the Indians. In July, 1867, Congress 
appointed a commission to work out a plan for helping the In- 
dians. A meeting was called on Medicine Lodge Creek, October, 
1867. The tribes present were the Comanches, Kiowas, Arapahoes, 
Cheyennes, and Kiowa-Apaches. All the tribes wanted peace, but 
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the question of reservations was the most difficult to settle. The 
Comanche and Kiowa tribes gave up their land in the Panhandle 
of Texas for land in Indian Territory between the Red River and 
the Washita. The other tribes were given land of the Creek cession. 
The members of the commission worked for over a year. When 
they returned to Washington and made their report, Congress 
created a Board of Indian Commissioners to look after the af- 
fairs of the Indians. 


Miuirary Forts, Trapinc Posts, AND TRAILS IN THE 
Rep River Country 


The people who undertook to build up the Red River Coun- 
try were hindered by lawless white men and Indians. Therefore, 
it was necessary for the government to build forts for the pro- 
tection of the early settlers. 


Because of the attitude of the Spanish, Fort Claiborne had 
been built by the United States troops at Natchitoches, in 1807. 
Fort Selden on Bayou Pierre was established in November, 1820, 
by companies of the Seventh Infantry from Arkansas. In March, 
1822, General Gaines located Fort Jesup, Louisiana, for the pro- 
tection of the settlers upon the frontier. The people living below 
the Kiamichi complained they were exposed to the depredations 
by Indians; whereupon General Scott, who was in command of 
the western frontier, ordered one company from Fort Jesup to 
join one at Sulphur Fork and take position at the mouth of the 
Kiamichi. These troops established Cantonment Towson in May, 
1824. The troops were much needed on the Red River, for vaga- 
bond Indians then carried raids as far north as the Arkansas River. 
Cantonment Towson was never anything more than a temporary 
fort, and having served its purpose, was abandoned in June, 1829, 
the troops being removed on four flat boats down Red River to 
Fort Jesup. In November, 1830, after the Treaty of Dancing 
Rabbit-Creek was made, the government gave orders for a per- 
manent fort to be built in the Choctaw Country on the site of the 
old post at the mouth of the Kiamichi. It was called Camp Phoe- 
nix. The next year on November 20, 1831, it was officially named 
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Cantonment Towson, and on February 8, 1832, Fort Towson. 
What Fort Gibson was to the Cherokees, Fort Towson was to 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws. Fort Towson was abandoned on 
June 8, 1854. 


Captain R. B. Marcy was directed by the government to es- 
tablish Fort Arbuckle somewhere near the one hundredth meri- 
dian on the Canadian River, to protect the Chickasaws from the 
hostile Indians and to protect travelers on their way to California. 
In 1850 Marcy built the fort on the right bank one mile from the 
Canadian River. The government did not apprové of the site 
and ordered it removed south near the Washita River. The per- 
manent Fort Arbuckle was established April 19, 1851, on Wild 
Horse Creek, a branch of the Washita. This fort became the 
gateway for peace commissions, for councils, for military expedi- 
tions to relieve the distressed settlers in the southwest. During 
the Civil War the Confederate forces took possession of the fort 
and shortly after the war the fort was occupied by Federal troops, 
but was officially abandoned on June 24, 1870, when the estab- 
lishment of Fort Sill absorbed all the business that had been trans- 
acted at Fort Arbuckle. There is one reminder of the old fort 
that remains on a rocky hill one mile south of the site of the fort 
where a stone pillar marks the initial zero point, called the In- 
dian Base, from which all lands in Oklahoma, except the Pan- 
handle, are still measured. Camp Leavenworth was located in 
1831 near the mouth of the Washita River on the bank of the 
Red River in Marshall County. It was at Camp Leavenworth 
that George Catlin painted some of his most noted Indian pictures. 
Fort Coffee was established April 22, 1834, five miles from the 
Choctaw Agency and was to be the point of debarkation for the 
Choctaw emigrants coming up the Arkansas by boat. The fort, 
which was a very important one, occupied a high cliff overlooking 
part of the Choctaw Nation. Fort Coffee was evacuated October 
19, 1838. In 1843, at the request of the Choctaws, the Methodists 
used Fort Coffee for a school site. Fort Washita was established 
on the east fork of the Washita River, at the junction of the Wash- 
ita and Red Rivers to comply with the promise to the Chickasaw 
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Indians of protection against hostile tribes. In May, 1842, Gen- 
eral Zachary Taylor named the post Fort Washita. During the 
gold rush to California, the fort was a very important place. The 
Federal Government used Fort Washita during the Civil War. 
In 1870 Fort Washita became Indian property. Fort Cobb was 
established in Indian Territory, October, 1859, on the Washita 
River in order to control the Indians to the south. General Al- 
bert Pike planned and built Fort McCulloch in the summer of 
1862. It is in the southwestern part of the Choctaw Nation. Fort 
McCulloch had a most important position; it commanded the 
road to Fort Gibson on the north, Fort Smith on the east, Fort 
Washita on the west, and also the road to Texas. One of the most 
important forts in Texas was Fort Richardson. It was the first 
post to be built south of Red River after the Civil War. The fort 
was located on Lost Creek near Jacksboro, Texas, and because 
of its location near Indian Territory, proved to be very useful in 
protecting the frontier from the Indians and also in defending the 
cattle trade. The fort furnished escorts to cattle traders going 
north. Another important post was established north of the Red 
River, March 4, 1869, known as Camp Wichita, located on Cache 
Creek. The name was changed, July of the same year, to Fort 
Sill. Fort Sill was established to protect the Kiowa, Comanche, 
and Apache Indians. The fort was situated nearly in the center 
of the reservations with the agency for these Indians adjoining. 
Fort Sill is now one of the outstanding posts in the United States. 


These military posts were for one great purpose—“protection.” 
There were also many trading posts and settlements which were 
the business and social centers of the Red River country; that is, 
the meeting places of the important men and women who formed 
the character of that southwest. 


One of the oldest trading posts was Monette’s Ferry on the 
Cane River. The Bon Dieu Mission was established by the Catho- 
lics at the junction of the Carencrow and Yattasses. There was a 
store here which was the rendezvous for early settlers and Indians. 
The first trading post in the limits of the Kiowa-Comanche reser- 
vation was “Warren’s Trading Post,” built at the mouth of the 
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Cache Creek in 1839. The post was ideally located in good trade 
territory. The trade the year around was mostly with Indians 
of various tribes. It was from this location that Captain Marcy 
started his exploration of the Red River. Nail’s Crossing was an 
important meeting place on the military road that ran from Fort 
Gibson into the southwest. Here thousands of adventurers crossed 
the Blue, visited, heard the news, and then went on to the West. 
Old Boggy Depot was located in the eastern part of Chickasaw 
Nation; but when the boundary was changed, it was in the west- 
ern, part of Choctaw Nation. It was a thriving town, where some 
of the ablest statesmen of Oklahoma have lived. Holland Coffee, 
a trader, set up a store at what was called “Old Pawnee Village,” 
on Red River about seventy-five miles above the mouth of the 
Washita River. Byarly’s Landing on Red River was one of the 
important steamboat landings in 1860. Adobe Walls was situated 
on the Canadian River in Hutchinson County, Texas. It was the 
supply post for buffalo hunters. The Indians were alarmed at the 
disappearance of the buffalo, which meant lack of food for them, 
and they resented the work of these professional hunters. Quanah 
Parker led the Indians in an attack against Adobe Walls. This 
battle stands out in the history of the Staked Plains. Doan’s Cross- 
ing on Red River was known as the jumping off place, the last 
of civilization between there and the Kansas line. Colbert Station 
was an important place in Indian Territory, which was at one 
time a sort of headquarters for some of the James gang. 


There are many historical places on the Red River. Old 
Doaksville was established by the Doaks brothers, Oklahoma’s 
first “Sooners” in 1821. Eagletown, an historical village, was settled 
by the Indians on their journey to the new country. The oldest 
mission, Stockbridge Mission, in Oklahoma, was established there. 
At Wheelock was an academy for the education of Indian children. 
It is here that the oldest church building in the state is located. 


Throughout the Red River country there were roads and 
trails leading in all directions. Perhaps the most interesting ones 
were those made by the cowboys, the cattle trails. One was the 
mouth of Red River on Natchitoches. Nolan’s trail led out from 
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Alexandria across Bayou Rapides through western Natchitoches 
Parish. An Indian trail extended from Natchitoches across the 
country to Natchez. On the government maps there is Marcy’s 
Road to Fort Belknap. In 1824, a military road was laid out that 
passed through the heart of the Choctaw Nation. This was a 
great help to the Indians in taking their products to market. The 
southern overland mail line went into operation about 1858. The 
cattle trails influenced the history of the Red River Country. There 
were four trails used in the northern drive. The Chisholm Trail 
is the best known. A number of our main highways and rail- 
roads follow the old cattle trails. 


Tue Crvit War IN THE Rep River CountTRY 


Since the Red River was a natural center for military oper- 
ations, it could hardly be expected that the Civil War would be 
fought without a struggle in that region. Probably no other region 
except the Mississippi was of such great importance to the Con- 
federates. For a long time the Northern armies left unmolested 
the western area of the Confederacy. The portion of the river that 
was virtually held by the Confederates from Vicksburg to Port 
Hudson, included the outlet of the Red River by which detach- 
ments of men, provisions, and stores from Louisiana and Texas, 
as well as arms and ammunition were forwarded through the 
trans-Mississippi country. The Red River was the highway by 
which Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas were connected with the 
central and eastern portions of the Confederacy. 


An objective of the Federals was to destroy the power of the 
three trans-Mississippi states by cutting them off from the Con- 
federacy and then by blockading them. In order to do this, it 
was necessary to get control of the country about the mouth of 
the Red River and also the mouth of the Mississippi. 


Grant did not approve of the Red River Expedition. Con- 
sidered as a local policy, the expedition up the Red River to Shreve- 
port presented important advantages, but, considered as a national 
policy, its value was comparatively little. However, it was de- 
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cided upon, and the army and navy attempted to carry it out. 
The officers in command of the Federal army and navy of the 
Red River Expedition were Rear-Admiral Farragut, Rear-Admiral 
Porter, and General Banks. They concentrated their forces near 
Natchitoches and were delayed because the Red River was so low 
that the gunboats could not pass the rapids that obstructed the 
navigation of the Red River just above Alexandria. General Kirby 
Smith was in command of the Confederate forces. The Federal 
Army moved into the Red River Country, where it was met with 
such an attack by the Confederate army that it was compelled 
to retreat. Asa military movement, the Red River campaign was 
conducted without capacity or discipline. It has been said, “No 
one knew who got up the Red River expedition.” 


The Confederate Government made treaties with the Indians; 
and there is little doubt that the Chickasaws and Choctaws did 
everything in their power to help the Southern Cause. General 
Stand Watie tried to help the many destitute Confederate families 
and often took them with him on marches until they could find 
shelter. 


Refugee camps were formed in many towns in northern Texas 
and in settlements in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations. Cher- 
okee refugees went to the southern part of Oklahoma and Cher- 
okee soldiers were detailed to build shelter for them. Most of 
the Cherokees became a mass of starving fugitives depending 
upon charity. The Confederates could not keep their obligations 
to the Indians. Just before the close of the war the Confederate 
Government tried to meet its obligations to the Indians by pay- 
ing the annuities in cotton. Boudinot tried to secure this in Con- 
gress but failed. When General Watie surrendered, his most 
important problem was to secure food for his starving people. The 
United States Government took up the work of caring for the 
southern refugees during the winter of 1865-1866. 


The Red River Campaign caused much debate in the Senate. 
On December 6, 1864, a resolution was passed in the House of 
Representatives that a committee on Conduct of War inquire into 
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the disastrous results of the Red River Campaign. The evidence 
shows that the campaign was a failure because the expedition had 
been undertaken without direction of anyone. However, the ex- 
pedition did bring to the notice of the United States Government 
the importance of the Southwest and the Red River. 


NAVIGATION AND TRANSPORTATION 


Long before the time of steamboats, there had been many 
kinds of boats on the Red River. With the invention of the steam- 
boat began a new era for river transportation. Captain Henry 
Miller Shreve brought the first steamboat into the Red River, the 
Enterprise, in April, 1815. 

Fulton and Livingston claimed the sole right to navigate the 
western waters. They brought suit against Shreve and as a result, 
the United States District Court for the Territory of Orleans, held 
that the monopoly that Livingston claimed was illegal. This de- 
cision with the one Chief Justice Marshall rendered in Gibbons 
vs. Ogden, and laws passed by Congress, released every river, lake, 
and harbor in the United States from the interference of mono- 
polies. 


Travel on the Red River as far as Natchitoches soon became a 
regular thing. Red River was described as one of the most re- 
markable streams in this country. Since the flood plain of the 
Red River was formed by alluvial soils, the swift current frequently 
caused the river to change its course, forming new and shorter 
channels, called “cut-offs.” During floods, huge trees were up- 
rooted and carried down-stream. Thousands of trees lodged to- 
gether and masses extended for miles up the river and choked its 
channel. These were called rafts and were the real dangers and 
problems at the time when rivers were the highways of travel 
in the Southwest. They affected commercial activity on the Red 
River for many years. There were a great many floods and 
overflows, which over a period of years, built up the high lands 
in the Red River Valley. 

The greatest danger threatening the boats on the river was 
fire. Boiler explosions were also a great danger. The people 
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traveling on the steamboats were in constant fear. As the steam- 
boat traffic became greater, there were horrible accidents, and 
public sentiment became so aroused that laws became necessary 
as a means of regulating the steamboats. Louisiana was the first 
state to set the example. Most of the states soon passed laws 
similar to those of Louisiana. 


Besides explosions, fires, floods, racing, and other accidents, 
there were many accidents caused from natural conditions which 
were much worse on the Red River than on the Mississippi. Snags 
were one of the chief causes of danger on the Red River, being 
more dangerous than rocks. There were other obstructions, as 
the falls at Alexander, the bar at the mouth of the river, and the 
great raft above the Natchitoches. A resolution was offered in 
Congress in 1843, asking that an appropriation be made to re- 
move the obstructions at the mouth of the Red River in Louisiana. 
Legislation was passed but nothing much was accomplished. The 
Civil War put an end to water improvement for a number of 
years. Steamboat navigation on the Red River was delayed more 
than anything else by the “Great River Raft” that obstructed the 
channel in Northern Louisiana. The Great Raft extended for 
more than one hundred and fifty miles. It not only delayed the 
opening of trade on the upper Red River, but also interfered with 
the settlement of some of the richest lands in the Red River Coun- 
try on account of floods which it caused. As early as 1825, a reso- 
lution had been offered in Congress to estimate the cost of re- 
moving the raft. The first bill for the improvement of the Red 
River and the removal of the raft was passed in Congress, May 
23, 1828. Some traffic had been carried on above the raft before 
any effort was made to remove it. Several expeditions had passed 
the raft on the way to upper Red River. The raft was finally 
removed by the Federal Government in 1878. 


There were many steamboats plying the river by 1850. Freight 
was six dollars a bale for cotton to New Orleans while “up 
freight” was three dollars a bale. The river trade was not favor- 
able to the growth of many towns. In 1833 there was no settle- 
ment on Red River from forty miles below the raft up to Fort 
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Towson. The most important landing in the Choctaw Nation 
was the Fort Towson landing about six miles from Doaksville. 


The Red River served as an emigrant’s highway to Texas. It 
was from Natchitoches on the Red River that Moses Austin made 
his way to San Antonio to seek land from the Spanish. It was 
by way of the Red River that Stephen Austin and his first band 
of colonists departed for Texas. David Crockett, Sam Houston, 
James Bowie, and many others famous in Texas history went to 
Texas by the Red River route. 


Texas exerted herself to the utmost diplomatically in an effort 
to get the United States to sign a treaty agreeing to a plan whereby 
Texas might have the right of free navigation of the Red River 
and the Mississippi to its mouth. On May 19, 1842, a “Treaty of 
Amity, Commerce, and Navigation between the United States 
of America and the Republic of Texas” was signed by Daniel Web- 
ster and James Reily. 


As trade increased on the Red River the country was rapidly 
filling up with settlers; the land possessed great advantages, being 
very rich and easy of access by water. By 1875 the Red River 
trade was very good. In 1880 it was better and in 1886 was still 
advancing. 


There has been a great effort of recent years to revive the 
navigation of the Red River, and the states which are affected are 
putting forth every effort for improvement of the Red River. From 
1910-1931 many reports have been submitted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the subject of navigation in Red River. However, the 
report submitted to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors by the Louisiana State Board of Engineers entitled “Naviga- 
tion in Red River” was the most comprehensive report on this 
subject that has ever been prepared. The report pointedly sets 
forth just what has taken place during the last thirty odd years 
with the control of the river and ultimate improvement falling on 
the shoulders of the local interests. It also sets forth the tremen- 
dous annual volume of traffic that would be affected by Red River 
navigation. It says that the annual saving of transportation costs 
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would be immense. The Board of Louisiana Engineers reported 
there were several permanent ways to improve the navigation of 
the Red River. 


While steamboat traffic stopped during the Civil War, rail- 
road building went on, and the steamboat was a thing of the past. 
After the Treaties of 1866, corporations began to build two rail- 
roads, each designed to cross’‘Indian Territory to the Red River. 
By 1888 several railroads had been built through the Red River 
Country. The most important invasion to the river trade was 
made by the construction of the Texas and Pacific Railroad. It 
was the first road in the region parallel to the Red River. The 
railroads brought much business to the territory. 


It became necessary for Congress to pass a law authorizing 
Oklahoma and Texas to build free bridges over Red River. They 
connect Federal highways and are free to the public. It is main- 
tained, however, that Congress has authority to control the build- 
ing of bridges over the Red River between Texas and Oklahoma. 


Economic ConpDlITIONS IN THE Rep River CouNTRY 


Dr. John Sibley describes the lower Red River Country as 
high, rich and a beautiful country, which would produce corn and 
cotton in great quantities. The upper Red River was just as good 
for crops and grazing. The fertility of this country, the vast quan- 
tities of products which it could yield, with the possible produc- 
tions of minerals, as well as the great areas of unclaimed and 
vacant lands, rendered the acquisition of it by the United States 
of primary importance. 


The different explorers, Sibley, Dunbar, Freeman, all reported 
about the valuable land, crops and cattle they had seen on their 
expeditions. Thomas Nuttall spent much time in the Red River 
Valley, gathering botanical specimens and observing the plant life, 
which he said was of unusual variety and growth. 


By 1820, as far up the Red River as Natchitoches, there were 
many flourishing plantations. Cotton, it was said, yielded two 
bales to the acre and wheat eighty bushels to the acre. A lively 
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trade was conducted by merchants of Natchitoches with San An- 
tonio and Mexico City. The Natchitoches Indians worked on 
salt works on the Saline. The making of salt became a big in- 
dustry by 1805. Natchitoches, an important settlement, was the 
gathering place of people on their way to Texas, Arkansas, and 
southwestern territories. All roads led to Natchitoches. 


The Louisiana Purchase furnished territory for the frontiers- 
man who wanted to move west and as soon as federal authority was 
extended over the province of Louisiana, there was a rush of Amer- 
icans from the East and North. The westward movement was 
caused in part by the hard times of 1833 and 1834. There was 
also, during this period, natural expansion southward and west- 
ward in the Red River Country of planters, into the fine cotton 
region of the upper Red Washita, Beach, and Tensas rivers. In 
1843, nearly one-tenth of the whole amount of cotton of the Uni- 
ted States was shipped from the Red River Country to New Or- 
leans. In 1843, New Orleans became alarmed for fear of losing 
the trade of the Red River. From some improvements which were 
to be attempted, the course of the river was likely to be changed 
and its waters forced into the Gulf by way of Atchafalaya. 


Settlers for the western frontier of the United States descended 
the Mississippi to the mouth of the Red River and, ascending the 
stream to Shreveport, proceeded by a direct route into the eastern 
portion of Texas. Emigrants liked the fine rolling uplands and 
alluvial soil of Red River Valley when they found the climate 
and productive soil adapted to the agriculture common in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. An important attraction was that the river 
‘was a navigable stream. 


While the Red River bottoms were among the best cotton 
lands in the world, not all of the Red River Country is included 
within the cotton growing country; but most of it does produce 
some cotton now (1933), which is of the upland variety. Much 
of the land in the western Red River Country was used for graz- 
ing. Large herds of cattle were kept upon the plains and sent 
from here to the north. As the years passed, more attention was 
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given to improving the breeds of cattle and developing small 
farms, especially since 1910. 


One of the most important resources of the Red River Coun- 
try is the timber obtained from the forests of the Kiamichi Moun- 
tains, as well as from the slopes of the Arbuckle Mountains. Log- 
ging and saw-milling are important industries in southeastern Ok- 
lahoma. The State Forestry Department cooperates with the lum- 
ber industry in furthering conservation and reforestation. 


Various kinds of mineral resources are found in the Red River 
Conntry in great quantities. The greatest resource of Oklahoma 
is the vast amount of oil, from which many complications have 
arisen in the Red River Country. The first oil company in Okla- 
homa was organized by the Chickasaws and Choctaws in 1872. 
A great amount of oil was found in northern Texas, 1914-1916. 
The trend of oil-bearing sand extended to and under the lands 
contiguous to the Red River and even under the stream. 


The population of the Red River Country was composed of 
the same mixture of people in 1930 as it was in 1820. The 1930 
census shows that the population for the upper Red River Valley 
was 1,242,578, most of the persons being white, while the popula- 
tion of the lower Red River Valley is 359,760. 


Natchitoches, Alexandria, and Shreveport are the principal 
Red River cities in Louisiana. Shreveport, the largest city on the 
Red River and the second largest city in Louisiana, is a most im- 
portant marketing and distributing center. There are many dis- 
tribution centers in southeastern Oklahoma and northern Texas. 
Some very astounding economic facts are established to indicate 
the great wealth of the Red River Country. 


The early explorers predicted that the primary interest of 
the settlers who should occupy the Red River Country later would 
be agricultural. They were right; for the Red River Country is 
of untold value to the Southwest, since its vast resources, its great 
wealth, and the cosmopolitan population of the upper and the 
lower Red River make this region the garden of the Southwest. 
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GREER CouNTY 


In the southwestern part of Oklahoma lies the territory for- 
merly called Greer County. Greer County lies between the two 
forks of the Red River. On the north is the North Fork of the 
Red River, and on the south, Prairie Dog Town Fork, which has 
since been declared the main stream. The one hundredth meridian 
forms the western boundary. 


From the annexation of Texas, the boundary between that 
state and the territory of the United States was in dispute. The 
United States maintained that the South Fork of the Red River 
was the main stream and formed the boundary. The State of 
Texas maintained that the North Fork of the river constituted 
the main stream and thus formed the boundary line. 


Greer County was the grazing ground of the great buffalo 
herds and a hunting ground for the Plains Indians. After the 
Civil War, the cattlemen of Texas began to seek new ranges for 
their cattle, and by 1880, they had located on the grazing land 
of Greer County. The beef-contractors kept their herds here. The 
Day Land and Cattle Company of Texas bought up land certifi- 
cates issued by the state to the veterans of the Texas War of In- 
dependence (1836), and for them, there was allotted to the Day 
Company, on the twenty-eighth of March, 1884, 144,640 acres of 
land in Greer County. In 1884, the Federal Government took 
cognizance of the presence of the ranchmen and herders in Greer 
County, and President Arthur issued a proclamation warning 
them against trespassing. 


For the next four years settlers came to the country from all 
parts of the United States, but mostly from Texas. In 1888, the 
government again warned these cattlemen against trespassing. The 
settlers paid no attention to the proclamation, for they felt that 
the Texas authority would protect them. Greer County was or- 
ganized as a county of Texas, February 8, 1860. The legislature 
of Texas, on February 25, 1879, appropriated money for schools, 
even though the ownership of Greer County was disputed by the 
United States and Texas. 
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The controversy concerning the status of Greer County was 
carried on between the Federal Government and Texas for many 
years. Finally, the Organic Act for the territory was passed by 
Congress in May, 1890. One section of this act made it manda- 
tory that the Attorney-General of the United States file in the 
Federal Supreme Court, a suit in equity to determine the long 
standing dispute. The archives of Mexico and Spain were searched, 
depositions taken in many places, and copies of old maps pro- 
cured in preparation for the trial. Nearly six years passed between 
the Organic Act and the rendering of the decision of the Supreme 
Court. 


The case is known as “United States vs. Texas.” Testimony 
in the Greer County Case was taken in 1894. The case was argued 
before the Supreme Court on October 23, 24, and 25, 1895, and 
the decision was handed down five months later (March 16, 1896). 
The question of boundaries, construction of treaties, titles, acknowl- 
edgment and acquiescence were considered and defined in the 
case. 


Both Texas and the United States claimed title to the area in 
dispute under the terms of the treaty of February 22, 1819, between 
the United States and Spain. The Treaty of 1819 declared that 
the boundary lines between the United States and Spain were to 
be the same as given in Melish’s map of 1818, and this map fixed 
the one hundredth degree of longitude west of Greenwich, below 
and east of the mouth of the North Fork of Red River as now 
known. Texas had, by legislation, often recognized the true one 
hundredth meridian as located by the United States. The legis- 
lature of Texas passed an act creating Greer County when there 
was no reason to suppose that the United States had given up any 
claim to the territory. It was claimed by Texas that the United 
States had in many ways recognized the claim of Texas to Greer 
County, and that upon the principles of justice and equity, should 
not question the title of the state to the territory. Much signifi- 
cance was attached by the State of Texas to the fact that as early 
as 1860, by legislative enactment, the state created “Greer County” 
with boundaries that included the whole of the territory in dis- 
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pute, and that it had since asserted its jurisdiction over both that 
territory and the people in it, and by inadvertence, the United 
States, by act of Congress, February 24, 1879, included Greer Coun- 
ty as a part of Texas in the northern Judicial District of that state, 
recognizing it, apparently, as an integral part of Texas. Much 
testimony was offered by the United States to show that the In- 
dians had long been accustomed to occupy the disputed area— 
evidence that Spain had not claimed it. Mr. Justice Harlan of the 
Supreme Court handed down the opinion, March 16, 1896. By 
this decision, the South Fork of Red River was declared the bound- 
ary line and Greer County became a part of Oklahoma. 


Four days after the decision, a bill was introduced in the House 
to provide for the government of Greer County, Oklahoma. An- 
other bill was passed to provide for the opening of the Greer 
County lands to homestead entry, under the United States land 
laws. This act gave to settlers, already on the land, a preference 
right to any quarter section within the limits of lands so occupied, 
the land to be free except for the land office fees, and each settler 
was to have the privilege of buying an additional quarter section 
of land at one dollar per acre. 


By the decision of the United States Supreme Court, there was 
added to Oklahoma Territory, one million five hundred thousand 
acres of land, out of which, in 1907, the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Oklahoma organized Greer County and Jackson County. 
Later, Beckham and Harmon counties were created. The farms 
in this section are large. Agriculture is the most important in- 
dustry, excellent cotton being raised; the cattle business also is one 
of the chief interests of this part of the Red River Country. 


Oklahoma might well be pleased that the decision was handed 
down in her favor, because it added to the state rich farming . 
land, settled definitely the question of ownership of land in Greer 
County, and defined the southwest boundary of Oklahoma. 
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OKLAHOMA-LTEXxAS BouNDARY DISPUTE 


When oil was discovered in northern Texas and in the bed 
of the Red River, the old question of the boundary line was again 
revived. There were great quantities of oil, consequently both 
states claimed the land and the parts of the river. The dispute 
arose over the right to drill oil wells in the bed of the Red River. 
Texas claimed the south half of the river bed as public property 
and gave oil leases to operators, who soon had producing wells. 
Oklahoma claimed this land belonged to the state of Oklahoma 
and would be leased by the School Land Commission. The Uni- 
ted States then claimed to be the owner of a large part of the bed 
of the river and the numerous islands therein. Then certain In- 
dian allotments were clamied to extend to the middle of 
the river. Up until this time, the river, most of which is not 
navigable, had never been any cause for dispute in regard to owner- 
ship. Treaties were studied, Spanish archives were searched, and 
one of the most interesting cases of recent years went to the Sup- 
reme Court of the United States. Involved in the case was the 
entire history of the Red River, from the time of the Louisiana 
Purchase. One of the points of negotiation at the time of the pur- 
chase was concerning the boundary lines along the Sabine and 
Red Rivers. Extracts from the history of the Red River show that 
conferences were held by John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, 
and the Spanish Ambassador, and that no adjustment was accom- 
plished for several years. After many proposals on both sides, 
the Treaty of 1819 was accepted, although very unsatisfactory to 
the Spanish Government. 


The Organic Act, approved May 2, 1890, described the bound- 
aries of Oklahoma Territory and states that it is bounded on the 
south by Texas. When Oklahoma was admitted as a state, it ac- 
quired the rights, sovereignty, and jurisdiction over navigable 
streams that were formerly under the United States. On Decem- 
ber 8, 1919, the state of Oklahoma filed an original bill against 
Texas and asked that the court establish the south bank as the 


same existed February 22, 1819, as the true boundary line between 
the states. 
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On March 1, 1920, the state of Texas filed its answer, deny- 
ing that the legal effect of the terms of the treaty between the 
United States and Spain was to locate the boundary on the south 
bank of Red River, but that the boundary was located at the cen- 
ter of the main channel of Red River. The evidence which was 
introduced related largely to questions of the assertion of rights 
and jurisdiction over property involved on the part of Oklahoma 
and Texas. That the Oklahoma-Texas boundary was the south 
bank of the Red River was conceded by various treaties: namely, 
the Spanish-American Treaty of February 22, 1819; the Mexican- 
American Treaty of January 12, 1828; by an act passed December 
19, 1836, by the Congress of Texas; by an act of Congress passed 
in 1845, admitting Texas into the Union; by an act of Congress, 
passed May 2, 1890, describing the boundaries of Oklahoma Terri- 
tory and Indian Territory; by an act of Congress admitting Ok- 
lahoma into the Union and by the Constitution adopted by the 
people of Oklahoma. 


The decision handed down by Justice Van Devanter, January 
15, 1923, was that the south bank of the Red River was the bound- 
ary line as established by the Treaty of 1819. This decision defi- 
nitely settled the Oklahoma-Texas boundary dispute, which was 
brought into prominence by the discovery of oil in the Red River. 


Tue Rep River Topay 


The explorations into the Southwest, with the glowing reports, 
and possibilities of the Red River Country, caused many people 
to come into that country. It was gradually settled and became a 
very cosmopolitan region. At the present time, 1935, the Red 
River Valley constitutes one of the important agricultural regions 
of the United States. The soil of that portion of it which lies in 
Louisiana is very rich. The farms are small, but they produce 
excellent crops. In Arkansas there are large orchards and many 
rice fields. The Red River Valley in Oklahoma is unusually fertile. 
On the Texas side of the valley, cotton is the staple crop. In west- 
ern Texas, the cattle business is one of the industries. There are 
a number of flourishing towns on the Red River today. 
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Because of the great value of the land on either side, the 
Red River has been the cause of much controversy. The State of 
Oklahoma and the State of Texas have built three free bridges 
over this river. The controversies, which have been international 
and national, have interested several countries and states, which 
is a significant fact as to the importance of the Red River Country 
today." 


1Dr. Emma Estill Harbour is head of the Department of History at the Central 
State Teachers College, Edmond, Oklahoma. This article appeared in Abstracts of 
Theses for Higher Degrees in the Graduate School, 1933, The University of Oklahoma 
Bulletin, April 11, 1936 (Norman, Oklahoma). 

The material for this history was obtained from the libraries of Congress, the 
University of Oklahoma, the University of Texas, the University of Colorado, the 
Astor Library of New York City, the Frank Phillips Historical Collection of the 
University of Oklahoma, and the Oklahoma State Historical Society. 
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FROM PARKER TO POE 
Brrnc A Brier SKETCH OF THE EarLy Jupiciary oF TuLsA CouNnTY 
By 
John Bartlett Meserve. 


The area that is today Tulsa County, Oklahoma, came under 
the jurisdiction of the United States on April 30, 1803, when the 
Louisiana Territory was purchased from France. New Orleans 
was formally entered by the United States authorities on Decem- 
ber 20, 1803. The colors of Spain had initially waved over this 
region from 1541-2 to 1682 when the French moved in and con- 
tinued their possession until 1755. Spain again resumed its claims 
in that year and continued intermittently to exert its ownership 
until October 1, 1800, upon which date the vast tract was ceded 
to France. A court was established by the French, at Biloxi in 
1699 and at New Orleans in 1723. We were subjects of the First 
Consul when he crossed the Alps, fought the Austrians at Marengo, 
dictated the peace of Amiens and reached a peak in his famous 
career. But there were no white people here during those twilight 
years and the wild Indians knew nothing about these claims of 
ownership of their domain and cared less. 


An Act of Congress was passed on March 26, 1804, creating 
the District of Louisiana, north of latitude thirty-three, wherein 
it was provided, “The governor and judges of Indiana Territory 
shall have power to establish in said District of Louisiana, superior 
courts and prescribe their duties and jurisdiction and make all 
needful laws which may be conducive to the good government of 
the inhabitants.” The fact that Old Vincennes was so far away 
affected no one and the savage native continued to sport along 
the Arkansas utterly oblivious of any disciplinary measures by 
the Indiana courts. On March 8, 1805, by Act of Congress, the 
District of Louisiana was made the Territory of Louisiana with 
headquarters at St. Louis. Section four of this act provided, 
“There shall be appointed three judges who shall hold office for 
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four years and shall possess the same jurisdiction which is possessed 
by the judges of Indiana Territory.” An enabling act was passed 
in 1811 under which the State of Louisiana as now constituted, 
was admitted into the Union, the succeeding year. Tulsa County 
became, by Act of Congress of June 4, 1812, a part of the newly 
created Territory of Missouri, section ten of which act provides, 
“That the judicial power shall be vested in a superior court and 
in inferior courts and justices of the peace. The superior court 
shall consist of three judges.” The judges were to be appointed 
by the President. Tulsa County was at that time a part of Ar- 
kansas County of the Territory of Missouri. This county embraced 
the present State of Arkansas and also the entire present State of 
Okahoma, save the Panhandle. Missouri was admitted to the 
Union in 1821 and Arkansas Territory was formed by the Act of 
March 2, 1819, section seven providing, “That the judicial power 
shall be vested in a superior court and in such inferior courts as 
the legislative department shall institute and in justices of the peace. 
The superior court shall consist of three judges, who shall reside 
in the territory.” The new Territory so created embraced the 
present limits of Tulsa County but on May 6, 1828 the western 
boundary line of Arkansas Terirtory was moved eastward to a 
line approximately forty miles west of the present western bound- 
ary line of the State of Arkansas. On June 30, 1834, Congress 
passed an act to regulate trade and intercourse with the Indians 
and to preserve peace on the frontiers, wherein it is stated, “All 
that part of the United States west of the Mississippi river and not 
within the states of Missouri and Louisiana or the Territory of 
Arkansas, shall be deemed Indian country.” The act further de- 
fined what should be crimes and extended the “Federal laws of 
the United States as to punishment of crimes committed therein.” 
Section twenty-four of this act provided, “All that part of the In- 
dian country west of the Mississippi river, bounded north by line 
of lands assigned to Osages, west by Mexican possessions, south 
by the Red River and east by the west line of the Territory of 
Arkansas, shall be annexed to the Territory of Arkansas.” Arkansas 
as now defined became a state on June 16, 1836. 
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In the thirties of the last century, the enforced removal of the 
Cherokees and Creeks to the old Indian Territory, was accom- 
plished. Tulsa County was subsequently carved out of an area 
formerly embraced within the domain of each of these tribes. The 
northern portion of the county is within the 7,000,000 acres which 
had been originally assigned by the Government to the Cherokees 
in 1828. This tribe, after its removal and on September 6, 1839, 
adopted a formal written constitution wherein provision was made 
for “A supreme court and inferior courts as the National Council 
may establish.” The Cherokee domain was divided into eight dis- 
tricts, the northern part of what is today Tulsa County falling 
within Cooweescoowee district established in 1856 and presided over 
by a circuit judge who held court, first about four miles northeast 
of Claremore and later, at Claremore. The remaining portion of 
Tulsa County fell under the jurisdiction of the lower Creeks pre- 
sided over by Chief Roley McIntosh. The Creeks were rather in- 
different and careless about their self-government and adhered to 
their primitive government of town chiefs. The Creeks composed 
their factional differences and, in October, 1867, adopted a written 
constitution wherein they provided for a “supreme court” and for 
“district courts” in each of the six districts into which the Creek 
domain was divided. That portion of Tulsa county lying south 
of the Cherokee line and north of the Arkansas river was situated 
in the Coweta district, with court held at Coweta. That part of 
the county lying south of the Arkansas came within the Okmulgee 
district with court convening at Okmulgee. The judges were ap- 
pointed by the National Council. The tribal courts of the Chero- 
kee and Creek Nations took no cognizance of the white man and 
their tribal laws had no application to him or to his activities, 
but were limited in their jurisdiction to the tribal members. 


An Act of Congress was passed on June 17, 1844, extending 
the jurisdiction of the Federal courts of Arkansas over the Indian 
Territory. The Western Federal District of Arkansas was estab- 
lished in 1851 with headquarters at Van Buren but were later re- 
moved to Ft. Smith. This court was invested with complete and 
sole jurisdiction over all persons of non-Indian blood within the 
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Indian Territory only to offences against the laws of the United 
States, but had no jurisdiction over the Indians for “crimes com- 
mitted by one Indian against the person or property of another 
Indian.” The anomalous situation was presented of two peoples 
occupying the same jurisdiction but each responsible to an en- 
tirely different set of laws and courts. For upwards of thirty 
years, this Arkansas Federal Court evidenced little interest in re- 
straining the lawless whites which began to infest the Territory. 
This inertia provoked a situation which has no parallel in our 
history. The aftermath of the Civil War, the settlement of the 
border States, the development of the Texas cattle trade and the 
advent of the railroads resulted in an era of unparalleled dis- 
order. The Territory became a convenient rendezvous for irregu- 
lars from the States seeking a sanctuary among the Indians and 
where there was no “white man’s court.” It became a “port for 
missing men.” The crime which became rampant was one which 
the tribal courts could not restrain and a condition developed 
which defies prosaic description. 


Into this seething maelstrom of unbridled vice, in the spring 
of 1875, came Isaac Charles Parker, the newly appointed “carpet 
bag” United States District Judge for the Western District of Ar- 
kansas. On May 10, 1875, when Judge Parker entered upon his 
duties in the Ft. Smith court, a vindication of the law was inaugur- 
ated and for twenty-one strenuous years, he fearlessly met the last 
open challenge of outlawry of the plains. His court was unique in 
that there was no appeal from his decisions as they affected the Ter- 
ritory, for the first fourteen years of his tenure, save that for clem- 
ency to the President. During the years of his service our thirteen 
thousand criminal cases were docketed in his court. In nine thou- 
sand of these, convictions were had either by juries or by pleas of 
guilty. One hundred and fifty-one, upon conviction were sentenced 
to be hanged and eighty-three of these actually were hanged and 
all for offenses committed in the Territory. This gruesome record 
manifestly reflects the vicious condition which obtained and like- 
wise acquaints us with the unafraid judge who composed the des- 
perate situation. Gradually the opposition to the law’s enforcement 
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became weakened and order came out of chaos. Congress de- 
stroyed the finality of his judgments in 1889 and in 1896, having 
established a judiciary for the old Territory, divested the Ft. Smith 
court of its most unusual jurisdiction. Death summoned the tired 
jurist before the Bar of Eternal Justice on November 17, 1896, 
but the yeoman service of Judge Parker will ever linger, a hallowed 
memory. 


The Act of March 1, 1889, created the first United States Court 
for the old Indian Territory, investing that court with jurisdiction 
throughout the entire Territory, of all offenses as defined by previ- 
ous legislation, save those offenses punishable by death or hard 
labor. The laws of Arkansas relating to “practice, pleadings and 
forms of procedure” were extended over the Territory but juris- 
diction over controversies between persons of Indian blood was 
denied the newly created court. Each succeeding Congress enlarged 
the jurisdiction of this court and on June 28, 1898, the tribal courts 
were abolished and all tribal laws suspended. The dual system 
which had so long been a source of dissension and misunderstand- 
ing was to become but a memory. 


Judge James M. Shackleford of Indiana, the newly appointed 
United States Judge for the Indian Territory opened court at Mus- 
kogee on April 1, 1889. His Civil War record doubtless influ- 
enced his appointment. Upon his retirement, he was succeeded by 
the capable Judge Charles B. Stuart of Texas, in 1893. On March 
1, 1895, the Northern District, composed of the Cherokee, Creek, 
and Seminole Nations, was created and Judge William M. Springer 
of Illinois was appointed. An extra floating judge was provided 
for the entire Territory on June 7, 1897, and Judge John R. Thomas 
of Illinois was designated. Judge Thomas sentenced to death the 
first man ever sentenced to pay the supreme penalty in the In- 
dian Territory, being a man by the name of Cyrus Brown, who 
was hanged at Muskogee after his conviction had been affirmed 
by the Supreme Court. The first man ever actually to hang in 
the Territory was E. V. Brooks, a negro who was also sentenced 
by Judge Thomas at Muskogee. The erratic Judge Charles W. 
Raymond of Illinois succeeded Judge Thomas in 1901. The western 
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District was formed on May 27, 1902, and was composed of the 
Creek and Seminole Nations while the Northern District there- 
after embraced only the old Cherokee Nation, and Judge Charles 
W. Raymond was appointed judge of the newly created Western 
District and Judge Louis Sulzbacker who came to the Territory 
from New Mexico via Porto Rico, became the floating judge of 
that ‘district in 1904. A floating judge in each District was created 
on April 28, 1904. Judge Raymond was succeeded by Judge Wil- 
liam R. Lawrence of Illinois in 1906. Judge Springer yielded the | 
judgeship of the Northern District to Judge Joseph A. Gill of 
Kansas in 1899 and in 1904, Judge Lumen F. Parker of Missouri 
became the floating judge for the Northern District. At State- 
hood, the Northern District was presided over by Judges Gill and 
Parker and the Western District by Judges Lawrence and Sulz- 
backer. Tulsa County as today constituted, lay partially in both 
districts during those early days. 


The 28th recording district was created in 1906 and Tulsa be- 
came a court town in the Western District. Judge Lawrence held 
several terms of court here. Theretofore, the portion of Tulsa 
County embraced within the Creek domain had been attached to 
the recording district of which Sapulpa was the court town. Otis 
Lorton who had been appointed clerk of the new recording dis- 
trict formally opened the recording office in Tulsa on July 3, 1906. 
The office was on Second Street in the building now used by the 
city fire department and it was at that place that Judge Lawrence 
held his first term of court in Tulsa. The portion of Tulsa Coun- 
ty which was formerly a part of the Cherokee Nation, was at- 
tached to the recording district of which Claremore was the 
court town. 


Under the laws of Arkansas which had been extended over 
the Indian Territory, the mayor of Tulsa possessed certain minor 
judicial powers, which in his absence were discharged by the city 
recorder. These powers were not altogether of a police character 
but extended to the trial of minor civil matters. The mayor was 
always conveniently absent and the city recorder was busy through- 
out the day, disposing of these matters. Judge Warren D. Abbott 
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occupied this position when Statehood came and functioned in 
a most efficient manner. United States Commissioners with Jus- 
tice of the Peace jurisdiction were appointed by the various judges 
and the late Charles W. Butterworth served as such in the 28th 


recording district, which position he held upon the advent of State- 
hood. 


The laws which were administered in those early days, now 
of history, were enactments by Congress at Washington in which 
the good folk of the old Indian Territory had no representative. 
These laws were construed by judges and enforced by marshals 
who came from without the Territory. But long range govern- 
ment was approaching the shadows. Statehood had been author- 
ized and stood expectantly at the threshold with a written consti- 
tution providing for a supreme court and for district and county 
courts. This organic instrument defined the boundaries of Tulsa 
county, substantially as they are today. The bells rang and the 
whistles blew at eleven o’clock on the morning of November 16, 
1907, in Tulsa, when the word came through from Washington that 
President Theodore Roosevelt had formally signed his proclama- 
tion of Statehood for Oklahoma. 


The initial judiciary of Tulsa County after Statehood was of a 
high character. We pause to mention the patient, kindy Judge 
Ralph E. Campbell who ascended the Federal bench of the East- 
ern District at Muskogee which position he so capably filled for 
eleven years. Judges Robert L. Williams, Samuel W. Hayes, John 
B. Turner, Jesse Dunn and Matthew J. Kane graced the bench 
of the State Supreme Court with an efficiency, dignity and poise 
of the highest character. The new county court of Tulsa County 
was opened by the late Judge Nicholas J. Gubser. 


Judge L. M. Poe, the first district judge of Tulsa county, is 
a native of Arkansas, came to the old Okahoma Territory in 1893 
and settled at Pawnee where he began the practice of law. He 
arrived in Tulsa on July 5, 1895, and opened his offices, since 
which time he has been actively engaged in the practice of his 
profession. These preliminary years fitted him most capably for 
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the task and no member of the Tulsa bar was so well advised of 
conditions during those early formative days of Statehood as was 
Judge Poe. He brought to the bench a thorough knowledge of 
the law, a wealth of practical experience in the practice and a 
judicial poise which marked him as one of the ablest jurists of 
the young State. He was a marked evidence of the fact that it 
was quite unnecessary to import our judiciary from Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Texas, Kansas, Missouri or Porto Rico. Judge Poe was then 
as he is today, one of the most highly respected and loved char- 
acters in Tulsa. 


The first and only judicial execution in Tulsa county resulted 
from the trial in the district court, of Frank Henson, a negro, 
charged with the murder of Charley Stamper, a deputy sheriff, 
at Dawson on October 9, 1910. The negro was prosecuted by 
Maurice A. Breckinridge, the capable young county attorney and 
was convicted by the jury on November 23, 1910, with the death 
penalty inflicted. The conviction and sentence were affirmed by 
the Criminal Court of Appeals, after which Judge Poe imposed 
the death penalty as fixed by the jury and, on March 31, 1911, 
the supreme penalty was exacted by W. M. (“Bill”) McCullough, 
the sheriff of Tulsa County, near the old county jail at the corner 
of Detroit Avenue and East Second Street. 


The period of law enforcement from Parker to Poe is a 
unique chapter in the history of our country. The annals of the 
judiciary of Tulsa County since those early, hectic days, are not, 
as yet, far enough removed to become matters of history." 


1 Judge John Bartlett Meserve is an attorney at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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THE TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL ORIGIN 
OF MOUND-BUILDER CULTURES 


By Joseph B. Thoburn 


What and who were the Mound-Builders—whence did they 
come—how long did they remain—and, finally, what became of 
them? These queries have been often propounded, variously an- 
swered and, in some instances, evaded. Among the theories ad- 
vanced in response to such questions, there have been some to the 
effect that the Mound-Builder people were quite distinct from the 
American Indian occupants of the same part of the United States 
during a more recent era; by some authorities they are reputed to 
have been far superior to Indians in culture, skill, and ability. Some’ 
anthropologists have expressed a belief that the Mound-Builder peo- 
ple were exterminated by the Indians, though the trend and con- 
sensus of scientific opinion in more recent years has seemed toward 
a more or less generally accepted conclusion that there had been a 
measure of racial kinship, with the possibility that part of the 
modern Indian people are descended from the more ancient Mound- 
Builder stock. As yet, however, there has not seemed to be much 
in the way of concerted effort to trace the relationships of such a 
connection or to account for the origins and development of such 
ancient cultures. . 


In July, 1925, the writer discussed these matters with one of 
the most eminent American archaeologists, Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley, 
who urged that certain opinions then expressed should be embodied 
in the form of an hypothesis, for publication, to the end that the 
minds of other students might be directed toward the considera- 
tion and investigation of principles and problems thus involved. 
Inasmuch as it does not seem to have been subject to previous dis- 
cussion, in concrete form, elsewhere, it is suggestively presented 
herein. 


Of the earlier writers on themes pertaining to the subject of 
this discussion, either directly or indirectly, the names of Thomas 
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Jefferson and Albert Gallatin, each prolific in other lines of literary 
production, and each distinguished as well in civic leadership and 
in public service, should be mentioned. When they began writing 
on such lines, such branches of human knowledge as American 
archaeology and American ethnology were unknown. It follows, 
therefore, that the voluntary observations and writings of these two 
scientifically-minded thinkers, without intent or even thought of so 
doing, actually did initiate the beginnings of a new branch of 
human knowledge that, eventually, became classed as one of the 
sciences, now known as American anthropology. Jefferson is 
credited with having been the first to attempt to list the Indian 
tribes by name and location. Gallatin, a native of Switzerland, 
who arrived in America before the end of the Revolutionary War 
(though he had no part in that struggle), was the first to attempt 
to classify the Indian tribes into ethnic groups through the deter- 
mination of linguistic relationships. 


Jefferson believed in securing scientific information for the 
public benefit and at public expense. It was fortunate, indeed, 
that the acquisition of the French colonial Province of Louisiana 
was effected during his presidential administration, since it was he 
who decided that there should be extensive explorations of the 
new dominion. He personally selected, as the leaders of these ex- 
ploring expeditions, such men as Captains Lewis and Clark and 
Lieutenant Pike. It was characteristic of him that he should en- 
join upon the minds of these exploratory leaders the importance 
of preserving complete and accurate records of the journeys in 
which each might participate during the course of such service, 
relative to the geography, physiography, climate, soils, fauna, flora, 
and natural resources of the regions to be traversed; with the 
collection of adequate and thoroughly representative specimens for 
museum and herbarium, together with copious notes in the way 
of pertinent information concerning the indigenous human inhab- 
itants of the regions thus visited. 


Gallatin, who was a prolific writer upon a wide variety of 
themes of human interest, is said to have remarked, late in life, 
that he personally regarded the rest of his writings as being of 
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minor importance in comparison with what he had written about 
the American Indian race—a statement which, in view of subse- 
quent developments in the way of knowledge concerning aborigi- 
nal American anthropology, would seem to have been fully justi- 


fied. 


Since the time when Jefferson and Gallatin were writing about 
such matters—away back in the fore part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—there have been many other writers whose ideas on such 
themes have been set forth in books, in magazines, and in scientific 
reviews, but it may be stated that not all of these can be cited 
as being authoritative. Various and varied theories have been ad- 
vanced as to origins, migrations, and cultural developments of an- 
cient peoples in areas and locales long since abandoned. Some of 
these are so utterly lacking in reason and even possibility as to 
be absurd. Others are whimsical and fantastic as if designed to 
prove a preconceived pet theory, rather than to ascertain fact and 
demonstrate logical conclusions. On the other hand, there have 
been many earnest, sincere investigators, whose patient explora- 
tions, researches, and studies have contributed materially to definite 
scientific knowledge of a given theme such as that which is here- 
by brought to attention and consideration. It is of interest to re- 
mark in this connection that some of the earliest investigators, who 
lacked an opportunity to consult the opinions of others, preceding 
them, were among the most conservative in arriving at conclusions, 
such as those of Squier and -Davis," whereas, some of the more 
recent “investigators” have not only been hasty in reaching con- 
clusions but also ever ready to draw inferences from far-fetched 
sources. 


One of the comparatively recent contributions to the literature 
of the primitive and prehistoric life of the eastern portions of the 
United States is the monumentally important volume entitled “The 
Mound Builders,” of which Prof. Henry C. Shetrone, director and 
archaeologist of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society, 
is the author.” 


1Ephriam G. Squier and Edwin H. Davis, “Ancient Monuments of the Missis- 
sippi Valley,’ Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge (Washington, 1848), i 
2Henry C. Shetrone, The Mound-Builders (New York, 1930), 484-5. 
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Some of the earlier theorists strove to identify the American 
aborigines as the descendants of the ten lost tribes of Israel. So, 
too, in more recent times, there have been lacking those who would 
ascribe to them a descent from a surviving fragment of the hu- 
man inhabitants of the mythical “lost continent of Atlantis.” These 
and several other theories have been partially or wholly passed up 
for a conclusion, more or less widely accepted, that the people of 
the native American race are descended from a Mongoloid an- 
cestry which arrived on this continent from Asia by crossing the 
narrow sea passage between Siberia and Alaska, either in small 
seaworthy craft, or on the ice in winter time. Without giving the 
matter much thought, the writer hereof was once ready to accept 
that theory without qualifications, even though he would have 
been just as willing to believe that all of the multiplied millions 
of the Malasian and Mongolian races might just as readily prove 
to be of American descent with the migration moving westward, 
like the great continental migrations of the past, rather than east- 
ward. 


For the sake of argument, an Asiatic origin is granted in this 
paper, without wholly rejecting a theory of a measure of Atlantean 
contribution, as a result of which, the basic cultures of Southern 
Mexico, of Central America, and of the Andean Highlands might 
have been materially affected. 


Any inter-continental migration across Bering Strait would 
have been from the Arctic coast of Siberia to the Arctic coast of 
Alaska, with the way open, at times, for further eastward migra- 
tion, at other times clogged by ice. Such a movement would have 
been not improbably accidental and might, therefore, account for 
the origin of the Eskimo race much more readiy than for that of 
the rest of the indigenous inhabitants of the Western Hemisphere. 
The suggested other possible route for such an inter-continental 
movement, from the vicinity of the Kamchatkan Peninsula to the 
tip end of the Aleutian chain of islands, farther southward, was 
more free of ice-barriers, and, moreover, it woud have led to the 
mainland in Southwestern Alaska, where the maximum climatic 
effect of the temperate Japan Current would be manifest. 
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The Mongoloid inhabitants of the Kamchatkan coast country 
were seashore people; the source of their subsistence was almost, 
if not quite, wholly from marine life in its various forms. Such a 
migration was likewise not improbably accidental, with boats driven 
before gales of wind. After reaching the coast of the mainland, 
there would be a tendency to move occasionally farther down the 
Alaskan coast. 


Through the ages, such a slow migration could have been kept 
up, with the flight of centuries and even of hundreds of genera- 
tions, British Columbia, Puget Sound, the mouth of the Columbia, 
the Golden Gate, and Southern California, may have invited the 
location of small elements of the passing migrations, but such local 
populations seldom, if ever, passed eastward as far as the Great 
Plains or even to the Great Interior Basin. 


The south-bound immigrants of this lagging advance were 
still seashore people—fisheaters, who had long since lost the last 
vestige of their Kamchatkan or Siberian culture, save the mechanics 
of their simple arts of seeking sustenance from wave and shore. 
The southern extremity of the Californian Peninsula was reached 
and the coast line of the enclosed gulf was skirted. This is not a 
matter of mere conjecture or surmise, for one island in that gulf 
was settled at that time and it has ever since been inhabited by 
the same sort of people. The traces of such ancient occupancy 
still exist on Tiburon Island. These traces tell of a depleted cul- 
ture, of the most primitive form of human life—still seashore peo- 
ple, still fisheaters, unchanged from their wandering forebears in 
thought, custom, trait, or deed. But others went on to find the 
field for further development in southern Mexico and Central 
America. 


A hundred, aye, possibly five hundred generations had passed 
since first those Asiatic ancestors had passed from the Siberian 
shore to the tip of the Aleutian chain; each generation, in turn, 
had been born, nurtured and reared to physical maturity, to re- 
produce its like and to pass into the shades of oblivion. 
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Of the original culture which had been transported across that 
narrow sea, only the crudely flaked blades of chert or quartzite, 
and the awls or needles of bone, fashioned to penetrating points 
with an abrasive of grooved sandstone, survived as implements 
and tools. The arts and crafts and handiwork of the future had 
to be recontrived and redeveloped as laboriously, yet no less cer- 
tainly than the first artifacts of the first primitive man on the 
continent of Asia. Theirs was no alien culture from overseas; 
rather, it was as native to the soil as any of the grasses, herbs, 
shrubs, or trees of America that were not indigenously duplicated 
on the Eastern Hemisphere. 


However, before such a people could progress very far in the 
line of arts and crafts, they had to solve the problem of a depend- 
able food supply. Down there, where the land connection between 
the two Americas shrinks to a narrow dimension between the east- 
ern and western oceans, these primitive men found a species of 
tall, coarse-stemmed grass, which produced, as seed, edible grains 
upon its vertically erect, spike-like tassel. They learned to plant 
and cultivate this product for the sake of its edible grain-like seeds. 
Whether by accident or by purposeful intent, these primitive men 
bred the grain-like seeds off of the spike-headed tassel to grow, 
instead, on cobs and branching ears, that sprang forth from the 
spindling stalk and then, by seed selection, they improved upon 
the quantity, or productiveness, and the quality, or food value, of 
the crop and thus was developed one of the most marvelous achieve- 
ments in the annals of the plant breeders’ art ever attained in any 
clime or in any time. The peanut, the sweet potato, the bean, 
and the cotton plant, and other vegetative species also lent them- 
selves to useful plant development of these primitive tillers of the 
soil, even though men of a later day and of a professedly “superior” 
race are wont glibly to recite the saying that the native American 
race has “made no contribution to civilization.” Then, these prim- 
itive agriculturists in Southern Mexico and Central America found 
certain tracts of land of comparatively restricted area, each of which 
had a fortunate combination of fertile soil and humid climate, 


upon which vast yields of human food might be produced by 
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agricultural means and at low economic cost. The existence of 
such a condition made for the development of density of popula- 
tion, which had to precede the possibility of a division of labor, and 
that, in turn, was essentially precedent to development in the arts 
and crafts. 


Previous mention has been made of Prof. H. C. Shetrone’s 
book, Mound Builders. He discusses the Mound-Builders and the 
American Indians of more recent times as being of Asiatic Mon- 
goloid origin and as having migrated from Siberia to Alaska, 
across Bering Strait upon their own initiative and, presumably, 
bringing with them a degree of primitive culture that was already 
fairly well developed. He assumes that this inter-continental mi- 
gratory movement was by navigation across the comparatively nar- 
row marine interval between the nearest approach of the main- 
land shores of the two continents. Then, after the arrival and 
safe landing of the first human inhabitants on the North American 
continent has been thus explained, he proceeds to account for the 
dispersal and distribution of this primeval pioneering population 
by further migration in two directions; namely, (1) eastward and 


(2) southward.’ 


While this writer does not concur in all of Professor Shetrone’s 
conclusions, it will be noted by readers of his book that his 
description of the cultural changes incident to those superinduced 
by life in subtropical and tropical environments is interesting in 
that it parallels very closely the conclusions at which this writer 
had independently arrived, years before Professor Shetrone’s vol- 
ume was published. 


But the necessarily restricted areas of these racial swarming 
grounds in the tropical end of the continent naturally meant an 
over-population of such areas within a few generations at most. 
Either over-population, a protracted drouth, or the depletion of 
soil fertility would mean a real or prospective shortage of food, 
relief from the possibilities of which might have been sought by 
migration to a region where more extensive areas of tillable land 


3 [bid., 484. 
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could be found. Other influences contributing to that same end 
might have been the proximity of a stronger and less kindly dis- 
posed neighbor who coveted the land thus occupied and utilized; 
or imperial colonization; or possibly, political discontent. In any 
event, or, at all events, this aggregation of small racial swarming 
grounds seems to have sent forth its surplus population in wave 
after wave of migration northward into what are now the eastern 
portions of the United States and Canada, just as certainly as the 
second Aryan swarming ground, around the lower Baltic, sent 
swarming hordes to overrun Central and Southern Europe and even 
across the Gibraltar narrows into Northern Africa, from the era 
of the Roman Republic down to and throughout the Danish, 
Gothic, and Norse invasions of the Middle Ages. 


A particular instance in which skill and taste in culture as 
illustrated in the arts and crafts, and which remained practically 
unaffected by the flight of time, may be cited in the case of the 
mound group in the northern part of Le Flore County, Oklahoma, 
a few miles north of the town of Spiro, recently dissected under 
the direction of Dr. Forrest Clements, Anthropologist of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 


Reconstructing the story of this migration of the Mound- 
Builder ancestors of the Siouan peoples in some detail, it may be 
stated that they not only heaped up this interesting group of earth- 
works and, with their crudely fashioned stone implements of till- 
age, cleared some of the surrounding area of timber, brush, cane- 
brake, and grass, but they reduced its fertile virgin soil to cultiva- 
tion for the production of crops of corn, beans, and other staples. 
This was not alone for their own sustenance, but also to supply 
other parties of their people who came up from the rear and passed 
on ahead to clear and plant other tracts and erect other mounds 
as markers of their progress toward a land of plenty, with fertile 
soils, with rivers and lakes and mountains and forests and vast 
hunting ground, which teemed with game and fish. 


Thus, after all the rest of their migrating host had overtaken 
and passed them to push on through the wilderness to establish 
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new settlements, far in advance, the people of this settlement, pre- 
pared to leave this mound group and its surrounding corn patches 
and gardens, and, like the backbirds arising from the rear of the 
flock that follows the furrow of the plowman in the field, to 
alight close behind the plow, they, too, prepared to move again 
to the front to build new mounds or, as it were, to erect new 
altars, where new fields and gardens were to be cleared and the 
soil to be upturned for planting and tilling and harvesting. Thus, 
in the course of years, or possibly of decades or generations, though 
no manna fell from the heavens for their sustenance, they wanted 
not for food or raiment because of their own industry either in 
tilling the soil or in their quest of game and fish, and in time, a line 
of mounds, erected at extended intervals, marked the trail of their 
migration across the heart of Texas, across Southeastern Oklahoma 
and the width of Central Arkansas, to and beyond the Mississippi 
and the full length of Tennessee, though the passes of the Appala- 
chian Mountains, along the upper reaches of the Tennessee River 
and out on the Piedmont Plateau, beyond, where they spread out 
to occupy the land, even as the Israelites did the land of Canaan; 
from the James River of Virginia, across the two Carolinas, unto 
the Savannah, which marks the border of Georgia. And in most 
of the mounds that mark the line of advance of more than one 
thousand miles, there are to be found ethnic type artifacts that 
bear faithful witness to the identity of the builders. 


Through nearly, if not quite half, of a millenium the Siouan 
people dwelt in the beautiful Piedmont Plateau country.* Then, 
however attractive it may have become to them, or however fondly 
devoted to it they had become, something caused them to abandon 
it and make a retromigratory movement westward. For some rea- 
son that has not been explained, but possibly because of the in- 
trusive arrival of the Muskhogean migrations into contiguous re- 
gions southward and southwestward, with a simultaneous mani- 
festation of ruthless hostility by Iroquois on the east and northeast, 
almost the whole of the Siouan people seem to have obeyed a sudden 


4James Mooney, “Siouan Tribes of the East,” Bulletin 22, U. S. Bureau of 
American Ethnology (Washington, 1894), 5-14. 
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and common impulse which caused them to abandon this habitat 
which they had occupied through many generations. In going, they 
did not retrace the route over which their ancestors had entered the 
region east of the Appalachian ranges. Instead, their withdrawal 
seems to have been made by way of “the Northern gate,” as it 
were, making their way from the valleys of the James and Roanoke 
through the mountains, to those of the Kanawha and the Big Sandy 
and thence to that of the Ohio. 


The westward trek was made in two divisions, the Northern 
branch being much the greater in size and including all of the 
large tribes of the later Sioux confederacy, of Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. The Southern Division included the parent stock of the 
Osage, Quapaw, Omaha, Kansa, and Ponca tribes. The route over 
which the main body of Northern Sioux made its way into the 
West and Northwest is unknown, though it is not improbable that 
a careful study of the type artifacts on ancient camp sites of the 
Great Lakes region might throw considerable light upon that mat- 
ter. Be that as it may, however, it is known that the people of 
the Southern Sioux Division descended the Ohio River at the 
mouth of which the Mississippi River was crossed. There, this 
body was subdivided into the Osage, Omaha, and Quapaw, about 
650 years ago. Within two or three centuries thereafter, some of 
the Osage came down into Le Flore County, Oklahoma, and 
pitched their camp in close proximity to the mound group, previ- 
ously described as having been constructed during the course of 
the migration from the tropical and subtropical swarming ground. 
While encamped at the spot, only a few rods from the mound 
group which has been recently in the process of dissection by the 
crew from the University of Oklahoma, a number of members of 
this Osage band died and, when buried, part of the votive offer- 
ings, included with the burials, being ceremonial stone pipes, iden- 
tical in design or pattern with those which had been deposited 
in the mound of the group when it was erected, at the time of 
the original migration, thus proving the presumptive descent from 
the Mound-Builders of the same locale and of a much more ancient 
era. More warlike and less industrious than their mound-building 
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ancestors, these people had probably failed to recognize this mound 
group as the handiwork of their own forefathers! 


The writer is well aware that such an hypothesis is widely at’ 
variance to the long accepted theory of successive migrations from 
Northeastern Siberia to Alaska and of the spread from Alaska in 
all directions to people the continent. Yet to this it should suffice 
by way of rejoinder, to cite the fact that food supplies in North- 
eastern Siberia and in Alaska were insufficient and unsuited to 
make possible any extensive migrations therefrom, either primarily 
or in sequence. On the other hand, the evidences in support of 
this new hypothesis are numerous and corroborative, even though 
hitherto unsuspected or overlooked. 


Naturally, this pronouncement calls for considerable explana- 
tion or elucidation. One of the first queries would be as to the 
method of transportation adopted for the movement of such throngs 
of people. Unlike our Aryan ancestral caravans or even the com- 
paratively short journey of the Children of Israel from Egypt to 
Palestine, these migrating peoples from tropical or subtropical 
America had neither flocks nor herds nor beasts of burden. Some 
of the burdens that were carried were too heavy to have been 
transported far on the backs of men. Moreover, on a continuous 
line of march, their commissary and subsistence supplies would 
have constituted a respectable amount of freight, that would have 
overburdened any body of human beings who set forth afoat to 
march over a distance which extended through a wilderness of 
hundreds of miles, with neither roads nor broken trails. 


These immigrants who crossed the Rio Grande between El 
Paso and Brownsville, doubtless explored portions of the present 
state of Texas as they passed through. Portions of the present 
states of Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri 
were each traversed by some of them years before they had_ oc- 
casion to cross the Mississippi. That the areas embiaced in these 
states, as well as much of the region east of the Mississippi, had 
been explored during the advance of these migrations seems not 
unlikely, though much advance exploration may not have been 
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necessary in all instances. The people who thus migrated from 
the tropical and subtropical end of the continent were Mound- 
Builders and they left memorials of their occupancy in Texas, Ok- 
lahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri, as well as in most of 
the states east of the Mississippi. 


Those who incline to a belief in the theory that the central 
part of the continent was peopled by migrations from Alaska, 
usually regard and class Mound-Builder vestigia as originating in 
and emanating from “centers of a development of Mound-Builder 
culture,” and as isolated instances of peculiarly or spontaneously 
sportive skill and ability; whereas, in reality, the fact that the 
Mound-Builder cultures were of alien origin and were transported 
to this country after being developed in the racial swarming grounds 
in tropical North America does not seem to have ever been strongly 
asserted heretofore, consequently; and, most assuredly, its mention 
should not be inappropriate or untimely now. The correlation of 
these Mound-Builder cultures with the traces of ancient life in the 
tropical and subtropical regions of the North American continent 
are not only well within the realms of possibility, but constitute a 
problem to the solution of which American Archaeology should 
be addressing itself. Oklahoma mounds yield evidence to support 
such a theory as indicated by results in earth-work dissection re- 
cently conducted under the direction of Dr. Forrest Clements, of 
the University of Oklahoma, near the town of Spiro, Le Flore 
County, previously mentioned in this paper. 


Relative to the intrusive immigrations from the Mexican Plat- 
eau and Central America into that part of the United States and 
Canada, east of the Great Plains, there is not a need to suppose 
that the movement of peoples from these several subtropical swarm- 
ing grounds should have been carried on by any program at any 
given season, time, or year. There is no reason to suppose that 
the quantity of people moving at any one time was very large. 
The movements of peoples in Europe, long under discussion and 
investigation, first seemed to be long caravan parades of organized 
people until further and more thorough studies have uncovered 
the fact that such migrations started slowly and progressed slowly 
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by infiltration of small units, families or tribes, from time to time 
over long periods. What has been called the Frankish invasion 
was really nothing but the few years of time marking the climax 
of an age-long, slow infiltration of Frankish peoples from beyond 
the Rhine into Gallo-Roman Territory. So with the American In- 
dian. Why else the numerous ramifications of tribal and clan 
structures? It does not follow that any such migrations of peo- 
ple should be managed by any skilled mind to move from given 
point “x” in Mexico (or Germany), to given point “y” in. the 
United States (or France), which would be the foreordained desti- 
nation of the moving people. Rather did they move in every 
instance by trial and error, start and stop, forward and return, 
with no program at all involved. 


In the case of the American continent, we know that this 
was the more probable because of the better climatic conditions 
existing throughout the southwest, from Mexico through to Ne- 
braska. No student of climatic conditions will gainsay the fact 
that the now arid condition of our southwest is anything but an 
advancing condition; witness Dr. Paul B. Sear’s Deserts on the 
March. Another proof of better climatic conditions for previous 
periods of this area is had in the remarks of those who accom- 
panied Coronado. There is little reason to doubt that these agri- 
cultural people moved northward slowly, carrying with them their 
culture, with local occupancies sometimes lasting a generation or 
more. 


One proof of the fact that the culture of the American Indian 
is a culture preserved against great odds and not one developing 
slowly im situ from rudimentary and elemental units, is found in 
the tradition of the Cheyenne Indian preserved in the writings of 
John H. Seger, to whom these traditions were told by an old 
Cheyenne chief, in which the statement is made that = Lhescorn 
was lost”; the corn which they had had, as the means of susten- 
ance, for untold generations.” Where did they get this corn ex- 
cept from the place where it developed, artificially, in an evolu- 


5 John H. Seger, “Traditions of the Cheyennes,” Chronicles of Oklahoma (Ok- 
lahoma City, 1921-), VI (1928), 266-9. 
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tionary scale? And it was lost, remember, in the northern part 
of the United States. 


At this juncture it seems well to advert to the matter of type- 
artifacts, to the significances of which many archaeologists pay no 
attention if, indeed, they have any knowledge thereof. These in- 
clude implements, tools, utensils, weapons, ornaments, etc., the 
presence of which, on an archaeological site, enables one who is 
familiar therewith immediately to recognize and identify the ethnic 
stock of the people whose handiwork may be represented in or on 
such a given site or ruin. The type-artifacts which commonly 
offer marked distinctions are the mortar or metate, used in grind- 
ing grain, or in mascerating dried meat or desiccated roots, etc., 
the stone hoe used in soil tillage, the tobacco pipe, the form and 
decoration of pottery, ornaments, etc. As a rule the type-artifacts 
of two tribes of the same or closely related ethnic stock are nearly 
if not quite identical though, in some instances, there has been a 
noticeable variation or modification due to the influence of close 
association with the people of a distinctly different ethnic stock. 


Some archaeologists refer to the Mound-Builders as if they 
were all of a single ethnic or linguistic stock, though, as a matter 
of fact, there were several distinct ethnic stocks, with pronounced 
ethnic distinctions including the Algonquin, Iroquoian, Siouan, 
Muskohogean, and Timuquan and others. It is believed that, as 
a rule, a single migration may have accounted for the introduc- 
tion of a given ethnic culture, though it is not held that two 
Iroquois migrations did take place; namely, (1) the Southern 
(Cherokee) and (2) the Northern (Iroquois of the Great Lakes), 
with a brief interval between the two, as indicated by the Walam 
Olum,” which is the migration legend of the Algonquian Lenna 
Lenape, or Delaware. This was secured, near the close of the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, by Constantine Rafinesque, son 
of the French geologist. The younger Rafinesque obtained it in 
graphic form, subsequently working out a translation which was 


6 For original text and translation of the Walam Olum, or Delaware migration 
legend, see Daniel G. Brinton, The Lenape and their Legends, (Brinton’s Library 
of Aboriginal American Literature, No. 5, Philadelphia, 1885), 148-217, 
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reduced to writing. At first there were suspicions that his version 
was a forgery, or a hoax, but subsequent examination by later in- 
vestigators, after his death, revealed the fact that it was genuine, 
though there were some inaccuracies. 


The Algonquin migration was evidently a very large one, else 
it must have been a movement in several extensive divisions with 
more or less widely spaced intervals between. The marked dif- 
ferences in physical appearances, in physiognomy, etc., the great 
divergence in the Algonquian languages, and the variation in traits, 
customs and cultural distinctions are such as to be suggestive of 
the possibility of the absorption of earlier and more primitive stocks, 
such, for instance, as the Cave and Shelter Lodge people of the 
Ozark Plateau, an inference that is somewhat strengthened by 
the Delaware name of their own tribe, Lenna Lenape, meaning, 
literally, “pure people” or “unmixed people,” which, for analogous 
reasons, is readily comparable with the origin and significance of 
the aristocratic sangre azul, or “blue blood” of the Gothic nobility 
after its settlement in Spain. 


Though all were of the same ethnic stock, originally, there 
are at least three versions of the Creek migration legend, with the 
possibility of others, as yet untranslated, among the people of other 
cultural centers of the Creek people. It seems that the Creek mi- 
gration preceded that of the Chickasaw and Choctaw people.’ If 
so, like that of the Algonquin, it evidently annexed and absorbed 
minor elements of more primitive and less cultured fragments or 
remnants or unrelated and less cultured ethnic stock or stocks of a 
previous era of occupancy, the effect and influence of which was 
to modify the language and culture of the first Muskhogean mi- 
gration. The Chickasaw-Choctaw migration legend is quite dis- 
tinct from that of the Creek or Muskogee people, thus proving 
that the two movements were not simultaneous.’ When the Chick- 


7The several versions of the Creek migration legends are to be found in 
Daniel G. Brinton, 4 Migration Legend of the Creek Indians (Brinton’s Library of 
Aboriginal American Literature, No. 4, Philadelphia, 1884), I. 

8 The Chickasaw-Choctaw migration legend was published in Horatio B. Cush- 
man’s History of the Choctaw, Chickasaw and Natchez Indians (Greenville, Texas, 
1889), 62-5. 
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asaw-Choctaw migration followed, it was to find that the Creek 
conquest and annexation had cleared an extensive area of its previ- 
ous population, thus permitting the people of the second Musk- 
hogean migration to effect a settlement that was free from con- 
tamination by alien or less cultured influences; consequently the 
language and culture of the Chickasaw and the Choctaw—and 
especially the latter—remained practically unchanged down until 
the beginning of the historical period. 


In beginning the preparation of this paper, in the fore part 
of 1937, there seemed to be nothing known of the existence of 
any tradition among the Siouan peoples concerning an ancient 
migration from a tropical or subtropical swarming-ground. Be- 
fore it was completed, however, it was learned that the late Mrs. 
Jennie Fornenia, a member of Yankton Sioux tribe, who died 
in 1920 at a very advanced age, and who was an official con- 
servator of its traditional history, was wont to recite the story of 
the migration of her people from their ancient swarming-ground, 
in Southern Mexico or Central America, northward around the 
curving coast line of the Gulf of Mexico, toward the lower Rio 
Grande, where it crossed into the present United States.’ 


The only hint of a northward migration from an Iroquoian 
source is the following from General Milfort’s book: 


Big Warrior, chief of the Cherokees, as late as 1822, not 
only confirms their tradition that Mexico was their native 
country, but goes back to a more remote period for their 
origin and claims that his ancestors came from Asia; cross- 
ing Bering Strait in their canoes: thence down the Pacific 
coast to Mexico; thence to the country east of the Missis- 
sippi River, where they were first known to the Europeans.!° 


It is of interest to remark in this connection that Lieut. John 
J. Abert, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, was informed by the 
Cheyenne Indians in Southern Colorado where he was conduct- 
ing an exploring expedition in 1846, that the earliest they knew 


9 Personal information, secured by the writer, from Mr. DeWitt Hare, member 
of the Yankton Sioux tribe and grandson of Mr. La Fornenia, October, 1937. 

10 Milfort (General), Memoire ou Coup-d OEil rapide sur mes differens voyages 
et mon sejour dans Ja nation Creck (Paris, 1802), quoted in Thomas W. Field, An 
Essay Towards an Indian Bibliography (New York, 1873), 274-5. : 
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ancestors was when they came far northward into the country in 
various parts of which they have lived ever since. 


Lieutenant Abert reports, writing of the Cheyenne: 


These Indians, like those of all the tribes I have met 
with, pride themselves upon the antiquity of their origin. 
Like the Arcadians of old, who boasted that they were born 
before the moon was created, and like people of modern days, 
who trace their origin back until they become mystified. 
These Indians talk of their having descended from nations 
that lived long, long ago, and who came a long, long way 
to the north; endeavoring thus to give force to the idea, of 
the length of the time, and of the distance, by placing their 
hands close together, and then moving them slowly asunder ; 
so slowly that they seem as if they would never complete 
the gesture. 

The late James vase of the National Museum, than whom 
there was no more discerning or devoted student of American 
ethnology, was firmly convinced of the tropical or subtropical ori- 
gin of the cultures of the Indian peoples of the United States, 
east of the Rocky Mountains, though whether he left any written 
statements concerning that matter in his voluminous unpublished 


writings, at the time of his death, is not known. 


It seems not improbable that the great Shoshonean and Atha- 
pascan stocks may also have been in these successive migratory 
movements. In submitting this statement, the writer is well aware 
that it is contrary to the generally accepted canons of belief that 
the Athapascan people of Northwestern British America and of 
Eastern and Southern Alaska are directly descended from the last 
Asiatic trans-Bering migration and impious, indeed, is he who 
ventures thus ruthlessly to mar such a theory that has gained 
respectability due to age and its hitherto unchallenged sentimental 
association. To be sure, the Southern Athapascan peoples are well 
supplied with traditions of a far northern origin, but whence came 
these traditions? Is it not just possible that such traditions may 
have been introduced from extra racial sources? The writer is not 


11 W. H. Emory. “Notes of a Military Reconnaissance from Fort Leavenworth, 
in Missouri, to San Diego...” Senate Ex. Doc. No. 7, 30th Cong., Ist Sess. (Wash- 


ington, 1848), 426. 
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lacking in a spirit of due veneration for teachings which have the 
sanctions of age and sincerity, with at least a semblance of justifi- 
cation in fact, but, further than that, he cannot follow, merely to 
help support a weak theory. It so happens in this instance that 
he has been privileged to delve in the ruined village sites of the 
Plains Athapascan—the proto-Apache of four centuries ago—who 
made earthenware pottery and grew maize or Indian corn, two 
arts which they could not have learned from any other people 
between their range in the Panhandle regions of Okahoma and 
Texas, and the far northern habitat of their kinsmen, the Atha- 
pasca, proper. A comparison of type-artifacts from northern and 
southern Athapascan village or camp sites before either came under 
European influence or into European contact, might be very in- 
structive in this connection. The great Athapascan group possibly 
failed to reach or to cross the Mississippi and was thus left to en- 
gage in aimless wandering on or near the eastern edge of the 
Great Plains, under circumstances that caused a rapid deterior- 
ation of cultural refinement, and finally reaching the semi-arid 
high plains where they “lost the corn,” as other Indian peoples 
have done in more recent times. It is reasonable to assume that, 
during the course of this aimless wandering, there were two losses 
from secession or withdrawal, or unintentional separation, leading 
to the formation of the Navajo and Apache groups, which drew 
off toward the Southwest. Then, with the Assiniboin, the Black- 
feet, the Cree, and the Crown behind them, they may have been 
driven much farther to the northward where’ they were forced 


to live wholly by the chase. 


Much of our knowledge of ancient human life is speculative, 
hypothetical, and easily subject to misinterpretation; yet, even so, 
men learn to read it as they decipher the meaning of graphic 
symbolism, petroglyph, and pictograph. The science of indigenous 
anthropology in America has been chiefly developed within the 
past century. Had its development been three centuries earlier, 
and had the humanitarian impulses of civilized men been sub- 
ject to the same refined and cultural influences that they now are, 
this world might have been enabled to avail itself of all that was 
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best in the people of the aboriginal American race; history would 
read very differently from what it does and the sum total of hu- 
man happiness would have been much greater than it has been. 
Despite the destructive influences with which the people of the 
native American race have had to contend, they still live in liter- 
ature, art, and spirit—as positive factors in national life, into which 
they are now being incorporated as civic elements. Government 
Indian policies, once so crude and inconsiderate in the treatment 
of Indian people, have been so modified and reformed as to be of 
beneficent value, deserving to be cherished as a worthy achieve- 
ment, such as no other civilized state ever before deigned to ex- 
tend, even in a belated way, to any primitive people prior to very 
modern times. 


In concluding this brief paper, the writer trusts that it may 
not seem presumptuous to summarize some of its contents by 
way of emphasis in the matter of suggestions as to means and 
methods of procedure in the further exploration and study of 
American Archaeology. First to be so stressed is the importance 
of a thorough investigation of the subject of the positive identifi- 
cation of type-artifacts, their systematic classification and more 
general use. With a full and accurate knowledge of this as a 
basis, the way should be open for surveys and significances of 
prehistoric migrations and occupancies. Moreover, with a selected 
collection of type-artifacts from this side of the Rio Grande, in 
a careful comparison with specimens in the public museums of 
Mexico and Central America, the location and identification of 
pre-migrant swarming-grounds should be well within the bounds 
of possibility. 

Another phase of the problem would be the differentiation 
and identification of artifacts of known ethnic origin or culture 
in a more recent period or era and the correlation thereof with 
those of some one or another of the Mound-Builder cultures. This 
may seem rashly venturesome, but the fact is that arts and crafts 
of some of the cultures which existed down to the beginning of 
the historical period, were so nearly duplicates of some of those 
ancient forerunners as to render it difficult in some instances, to 
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state definitely just where archaeology ends and where ethnology 
begins. 

In addition to evidences as to the credibility of this hypothesis 
already presented, there are others that have recently become avail- 
able for citation in such connection, besides many others which 
might be brought into such use by careful research among the 
writings of previous writers and collectors. Of such, the following 
may be cited: (a) There were six or seven species of tobacco in- 
digenous to the North American continent, with habitats scattered 
between the southern portions of Arizona and California, on the 
north, and the Isthmus of Panama, on the south. Nucotiniana 
tabacum the species that was in cultivation among the people of 
the Indian tribes, north of the Gulf of Mexico and east of the 
Mississippi River (i. e., the Mound-Builder regions), and the one 
which was introduced into England during the Sixteenth Century 
and which is now in cultivation in various countries on all of the 
continents, is the only species of the group that was or is indigenous 
in the southern part of Central America. How were its seeds 
brought to the eastern part of the present United States if not 
brought by a migrating people? (b) A bowl-shaped mortar or 
metate, fashioned from “honeycomb” lava was plowed up in a 
field near Morris, Muskogee County, Oklahoma, several years ago. 
Lava of that sort, common in Southern Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica, is not found in Oklahoma except in or near the stream beds 
of torrential rivers in the extreme western part of the state, and 
metates of the type of this specimen are unknown in the last 
mentioned region. (c) In McCurtain County, in southeastern Ok- 
lahoma, earthenware pottery of typical Northern Iroquois model 
and decorative pattern, has been unearthed. (d) A cache or de- 
posit of ornamentally flaked ceremonial chert blades was recently 
uncovered beneath a prehistoric grave in Delaware County, Okla- 
homa, the like of which are said not to have been previously found 
except in British Honduras. 


The presentation of this preliminary statement of such an hy- 
pothesis has been long delayed, since the possibility of its prepara- 
tion first came under consideration early in 1914. Other investi- 
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gators, more fortunately situated, could have covered the ground 
much more expeditiously and probably could have presented such 
a discussion more intelligibly. It is understood that several other 
investigators have been at work upon similar hypothesis in recent 
years. Doubtless, when some one or more of these shall have 
been completed and such papers published, it will be found that 
some, if not all of them, are much more thorough and exhaustive 
in discussion of the subject that this one. Nevertheless, there seems 
to be abundant reason why the matter should be brought to the 
attention of an interested public at this time. 


The problem thus set forth for solution is too extensive to be 
worked out in all its phases by any single investigator. Rather, 
it is not improbable that its complete solution calls for the coordi- 
nated effort of several scientific institutions, with many field and 
research workers in collaboration. Surely the result of such a 
united effort should abundantly justify its projection. 


There is no more important archaeological field in the United 
States than that which is embraced in the states of Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Missouri, where the Mound-Build- 
er people first landed in the United States and made their mark in a 
large way.” 


12Dr. J. B. Thoburn is Junior Editor of the Historical Records Survey, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Washington Irving on the Prairie. By Henry Leavitt Ellsworth. 
Edited by Stanley T. Williams and Barbara D. Simison. (New 
York City: The American Book Company, 1937. 152 pp. 
$3.50.) 


This is the third of three classic accounts of the famous journey 
westward from Fort Gibson in the fall of 1832, through a portion 
of the country now included in the state of Oklahoma. This 
book was off the press in February, 1938, having been delayed from 
its planned issuance in 1937. 


Washington Irving of New York and Charles Joseph Latrobe 
of England accompanied the Indian Commissioner, Henry L. Ells- 
worth, on an inspection of the prairie country west of the Cross 
Timbers roughly described as a westward ellipse through the Tulsa, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma City, and Okmulgee districts and back to 
Fort Gibson. Irving described it in “A Tour on the Prairies” in 
1835 and Latrobe in “The Rambler in North America” in the 
same year. 


After the return to Fort Gibson, Ellsworth, under date of No- 
vember 17, 1832, while resting at the fort, wrote a narrative from 
his journal describing his experiences on the trip. It was addressed 
to his wife at his home in Hartford, Connecticut, and for over a cen- 
tury has remained unpublished. It required 148 pages of this book 
to print this letter to his wife. The original manuscript now re- 
poses in the library of Yale University at New Haven. Numerous 
footnotes are supplied by the literary editors who are connected 
with the English Department of Yale. Mr. Williams is, without 
doubt, the foremost authority on the life and works of Washing- 
ton Irving and this book adds notably to his Irvingiana. 


This is a most fascinating story with new information relative 
to that trip through the prairie country which ranks first in the 
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traditions and history of Oklahoma. Ellsworth describes the trip 
in a manner to give a clear understanding of many points not 
mentioned by either Irving or Latrobe. He covers much of a per- 
sonal nature relative to members of the party and their experiences 
as well as describing incidents of the tour. Those who have read 
in detail the accounts of Irving and Latrobe will be delighted to 
read the Ellsworth narrative to complete the picture of what these 
explorers found and encountered in Oklahoma now over 104 years 
ago. 

The publication of this rare American manuscript has long 
been awaited by historians in the southwest and the editors are 
to be thanked for making it available in such an attractive edition. 


—James H. Gardner 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Adventure on Red River. By Randolph B. Marcy, edited and an- 
notated by Grant Foreman. (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1937. xxxit 199 pp. Illustrations, map, index. 
$2.50.) 


This book was first published in 1854 as a House Executive 
Document under the title, Exploration of the Red River of Louisi- 
ana in the Year 1852. It is the official report of the expedition 
of Captain Marcy and Captain George B. McClellan to the source 
of the Red River, with careful descriptions of the topography, the 
soil, the plants and animals, and the wild Indians of that previously 
unknown region. It has long been known as one of the most 
attractive and readable books ever written about Oklahoma and 
the Texas Panhandle, but it has been out of print for many years. 
Now, thanks to the University Press, it is offered again in con- 
venient form. 


Marcy writes in a fresh and vigorous style, and he carries the 
reader to a clean and unspoiled land. He shows the rich diversity 
of stream and prairie and woodland in what is now southwestern 
Oklahoma, the rugged masses of the Wichitas, the austere and 
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savage beauty of the Staked Plains, and the lonely grandeur of 
the Palo Duro Canyon. With the enjoyment of the intelligent 
observer he notices the habits of the prairie dogs, he describes the 
experiences of the buffalo hunt, and he collects all possible in- 
formation regarding the habits and customs of the Indians. His 
book will be used by the scholar and historian at the same time 
that it will delight the small boy and all lovers of brave tales well 
told. 


The value of this reprint is greatly increased by the able edit- 
ing. Unobtrusively but surely Dr. Foreman has supplied the nec- 
essary biographical and historical background, and he has traced 
the route of the expedition in a way that is very helpful to the 
modern reader. Only in the upper reaches of the canyon is he 
confessedly out of his locale. It is fairly clear from Marcy’s ac- 
count that he came up the Palo Duro to the forks just below the 
present town of Canyon, Texas, from which place he took the 
southern, or Terra Blanco, fork and followed it to its source; but 
his directions and measurements and descriptions do not corre- 
spond with known facts. When some future scholar comes to 
write the history of the Texas Panhandle, even as Foreman has 
reconstructed the vanished past of Oklahoma, this part of the route 
also will be clearly traced. 

—Angie Debo 
Marshall, Oklahoma 


Trumpets Calling. By Dora Aydelotte. (New York City: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1938. 391 pp. $2.00.) 


Pioneer days in Oklahoma have served as a theme for more 
than one novelist, for historians, and for scenario writers in search 
of colorful material. And much of what has been written has de- 
scribed the glamour and the romance of the period. 


Now comes Dora Aydelotte’s latest novel Trumpets Calling, 
which, though not disregarding romance and color, does present 
the picture from a new point of view. She takes us into the 
everyday lives, the toils, the struggles, and the achievements of 
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those plain prairie pepole who conquered the wilderness and 
built the foundations for the towns and cities which now prosper 
on what was the bleak, naked lands of those pioneer days. 

Miss Aydelotte’s novel recalls the period of 1893 and the open- 
ing of the Cherokee Strip. She paints a vivid picture of land- 
hungry pilgrims surging ahead in a mad dash to stake the best 
locations, the finest lots. 

And among the pilgrims we find the Prawls whose pioneer 
experiences form the heart of the story. There were Dave Prawl, 
Martha, his wife, and their three children, Ben, Alma, and Ernie. 
The covered wagon was home to the family because Dave Prawl 
had the wanderlust and he had kept his family constantly on the 
move in search of better things just ahead. 

But Martha Prawl had a fundamental longing for a home, 
for permanency, for a hearth fire instead of camp fires. And 
when she followed Dave on the Cherokee Run, she had declared 
this journey to be the end of journeyings in search of a home. 
Here in this sun-baked, dust-veiled land would she set the stakes 
for that permanent home which had been her aspiration from 
childhood. 

It was Martha’s courage, determination, and strength that 
went into the fulfillment of that dream home, for Dave was 
useless in the long pull and the steady grind of heart-breaking 
toil. He shone like a meteor in the exciting episodes con- 
nected with pioneering in new country. We find him intimately 
concerned with the dubious enterprises which finally brought the 
“dee-po” and the court house to the struggling town of Cloud 
Chief. But the developments of the Prawl homesite fell to Mar- 
tha and the boys. 

It was Martha Prawl who unhesitatingly answered the trumpet 
calls of need, illness, and suffering which echoed constantly through 
the fledgling township—and, at the same time, guided her own 
nestlings through their adolescent problems. 

There was Ben’s tragic experience in his love for lovely Sarah 
Wolfe, his marriage plans shattered by the unhappy episode of 
Sarah’s unfortunate sister. The gripping chapters treating of Ben 
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Prawl’s unhappiness will leave no reader unmoved. Through 
them moved Martha, his mother, understanding and sympathetic, 
ever guiding Ben into decent behavior and finally seeing him re- 
united in a blessed marriage with Sarah. 


There was Alma Prawl, drifting carelessly through a flirta- 
tious adolescence and finally eloping with the dashing cowboy 
whose heroic action once snatched her from swift and certain 
death. It was Martha’s sound common sense that helped the 
young couple through the difficulties and disappointments of their 
early married life and in the end Martha had the joy of seeing 
them prosperous and happy in a family life of their own. 


With the passing years the Prawl homesite outgrew the ori- 
ginal tiny pine shack and was replaced by a shining modern 
cottage. Only one shadow veiled Martha’s happiness in it. Dave 
Prawl was no longer there to share her pride in the dream home, 
for in the typhoid epidemic of 1904 he closed his eyes in his last 
sleep. 


Widowed, but not desolated, was Martha Prawl; for her three 
children struck roots beside her in that new land and were at 
her side to comfort and advise. 


Through the twenty years during which Martha had moved 
like an angel of mercy through the growing community—she had 
forever remained the cheerful unassuming woman—in her own 
words “A plain prairie woman with sand burrs in my skirts.” 


So, when in 1914 the town celebrated its twentieth anniver- 
sary, Martha was totally unprepared for the public ceremony at 
which the townsfolk accord her full honors as “The Pioneer 
Mother” without whose courage and strength and effort the town 
of Cloud Chief would never have become “The Garden Spot of 
the World.” 


Speechless before the crowd’s insistence for “Speech—speech, 
Miz Prawl,” Martha stood looking through a mist of tears, see- 
ing the past with its struggles and anxieties, but hearing through 
the applause of the crowds only the silver trumpets calling to 
further service, further striving, further accomplishment. 
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This is no pretentious novel—and herein lies its chief charm. 
For Miss Aydelotte has given us that deeper thing, —the sense 
of reality of her characters. They move through the book en- 
dearingly human, familiar, friendly, in a story the honesty of which 
makes it both great and good. 


—Helen B. Schuyler. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Carbine and Lance, the Story of Old Fort Sill. By Captain W. S. 
Nye. (Norman: The University of Oklahoma Press, 1937. 
XVIHI-+ 441 pp. $3.00.) 


This is the definitive history of Fort Sill, giving different 
angles of the treatment of the United States Government of the 
southwest plains tribes and the reactions of the Indians to their 
“white father.” The reader is treated to the history of these plains 
tribes who, “in a single life-span, have passed from the Stone Age 
to the era of the eight-cylinder motor car and low-wing mono- 
plane.” 


A common fault of many early books about the red man 
written by the white man was that they gave only the white man’s 
side; in recent years some books have told only about the white 
man’s infamous treatment of the Indians. Captain W. S. Nye 
has tried to give, in an unbiased way, not only the actions of both 
races, but the circumstances and their heritage which caused them 
to act as they did. 


The written sources of material for this book include old 
letters, papers, and reports in the Field Artillery School Library; 
old files of the Adjutant General’s Office in Washington; papers 
of Generals Sherman and Sheridan in the Manuscripts Division 
of the Library of Congress; and old files of the Army and Navy 
Journal. Besides these, he gained valuable information from Wil- 
liam H. Quinette, the storekeeper at Fort Sill, and George Hunt, 
a Kiowa. Through Hunt, Nye was able to talk with many of 
the old Kiowas who had lived through much of these incidents. 
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The chapter dealing with the missionary work among these 
Indians is particularly good and even it is not without its humor, 
which is one of the attractive features of the book. We are told 
of the preacher of whom the Indians said “He is mad at us” 
because he shouted and shook his fists. Again we are told that 
they created quite a deal of disturbance at their disappointment 
at not being fed when the preacher had prayed “Give us this day 
our daily bread.” 


Only rarely do we find a book that can be called both his- 
torically authoritative and beautifully written. But in Carbine and 
Lance we have such a book. We can but wonder whether Cap- 
tain Nye’s close association with his Indian friends has not im- 
parted to him some of the poetic quality of their speech which 
is to be found in his writing. For simple beauty listen to “All 
through the night the weary troopers plodded over starlit prairie, 
or felt their way gingerly through black creek bottoms and treach- 
erous prairie-dog towns. Toward morning they plunged into a 
chill blanket of fog, which hung motionless in the autumn air, 
clinging close to the billows of the plains.” And again read “Fifty 
angry bowstrings were plucked as in the sudden pizzicato of a 
symphony orchestra. A chorus of yells and screams broke out. 
Five quivering Pawnees lay scalped on the grass.” 


The book abounds in photographic illustrations and has some 
maps. There are appendices, one on the present field artillery 
school at Fort Sill, a glossary of place names on the Fort Sill reser- 
vation, and a splendid index. 


Carbine and Lance should prove helpful to the student in 
historical research, but it should do more: it should prove delight- 
ful to every Oklahoman who would know more of that interest- 
ing corner of his state and to every lover of the history of the 
old southwest. Here are made to live again with all their color, 
their heroism, and their pathos such redmen as Satank, Satanta, 
Geronimo, Lone Wolf, and Big Tree. A book so carefully, so 
beautifully, and so interestingly written deserves a wide reading. 


CaM 
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MINUTES OF THE QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


January 27, 1938. 


The regular first quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society convened in the Historical building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, January 27, 1938, at 10:00 A. M., with Judge Thomas H. 
Doyle, President, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Gen. Charles F. Barrett, Judge Harry Campbell, Judge Thomas 
H. Doyle, Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Mr. George H. Evans, Dr. Grant Fore- 
man, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Judge Samuel W. Hayes, Judge Robert 
A. Hefner, Gen. William S. Key, Mrs. Frank Korn, Col. A. N. Leecraft, 
Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Mr. John B. Meserve, Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Mr. Jasper 
Sipes, Judge Baxter Taylor, Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn, Judge William P. 
Thompson, Mrs. John R. Williams, Judge R. L. Williams and James W. 
Moffitt, the Secretary. 


The following members had reported their inability to attend: Dr. 
E. E. Dale, Mrs. Roberta C. Lawson and Mr. W. J. Peterson. 


The Secretary presented the minutes of the meeting of the Board of 
Directors, held October 28, 1937, and upon motion of Judge R. L. Williams 
the reading of the minutes was dispensed with, since they were printed 
in the December, 1937, number of The Chronicles of Oklahoma. 


Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Treasurer, read her report for the fourth quar- 
ter, also her annual report of the finances of the Society, which the Presi- 
dent ordered received and filed. 


Judge R. L. Williams reported that the Robert M. Jones cemetery 
project had been completed, and that the cornerstone would be laid and 
dedicated on April 26, 1938; and moved that the money authorized for 
the purchase of a copper plaque be used either for a copper plaque or 
marble stone. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams reported that the Sequoyah project had been 
completed with the exception of landscaping the grounds. 


Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that $175.00 of the extra help funds be 
set aside and authorized for payment for an experienced person or a horti- 
culturist to supervise the planting of shrubs, bushes and trees, and nec- 
essary landscaping in the Sequoyah Home Park. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman reported on the WPA project sponsored by the 
Oklahoma Historical Society for cataloguing and indexing newspapers and 
other periodicals and manuscripts and moved that the project be extended 
for another six months or less as may be necessary after July 1, 1938, 
the Society acting as sponsors, and that authority to act be granted to 
the officers of the Society for such purpose. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman reported on the Indian-Pioneer History project 
and moved that the Secretary be authorized to execute and do all acts 
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necessary for approval for renewal of the contract for extending the 
project for another six months from the ending of the present project, or 
such extension aS can be secured. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Samuel W. Hayes moved that $150.00 of the private funds of 
the Society, or as much of this amount as is necessary, be set aside and 
authorized for payment to carry on the work of the Indian-Pioneer History 
project. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman discussed ways of inducing a more extended use 
of the library and other departments of the Historical Society, suggesting 
that a booklet be prepared describing the various educational features of 
the Historical Society, to be printed for distribution. 


Judge R. A. Hefner moved that Dr. Grant Foreman be requested to 
prepare the material for such a booklet. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman presented the request of W. Greig Lewis, super- 
intendent of the public schools at Watts, Oklahoma, to have a marker 
erected at old Fort Wayne. 


Judge T. A. Edwards moved that this request be referred to the com- 
mittee for marking historical spots, of which Mr. James H. Gardner 
is chairman. Motion was seconded and carried. 


A communication was read from Prof. Eula E. Fullerton of the North- 
eastern State Teachers College in regard to the annual meeting of the 
Society that is to be held at Tahlequah. 


Judge William P. Thompson moved that the Board set the date of 
the annual meeting as of May 5-6, 1938. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, chairman of the committee on restoration of 
the old Chickasaw council house at Tishomingo, reported that the work 
had not been completed. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore thanked the members of the Board of Directors 
for commemorating the 100th anniversary of the coming of the Chick- 
asaws to Oklahoma, and in behalf of the Chickasaws tendered their deep 
appreciation. 


The Secretary read his annual report on the activities of the Society, 
and his visit to the meeting of the American Historical Association held at 
Philadelphia, Penna., December 29-31, 1937. 


The President presented the claim of the Secretary for traveling ex- 
penses incurred in attending the meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation at Philadelphia, amounting to $49.98. 


Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that the claim be allowed, and voucher be 
approved for payment of same. Dr. Hmma USstill-Harbour seconded the 
motion which was carried, and the President or any Vice-President is 
authorized to sign for the Society in approving the voucher. 


Mr. Jasper Sipes requested the Secretary to read a letter from Mrs. 
Frank Phillips announcing the gift of a portrait of Mr. Frank Phillips to 
be presented to the Society, which was received with an expression of 
thanks. 


On motion of Judge Thomas A. Edwards, duly seconded, the meeting 
of the Board of Directors was resolved into an executive session to hear 
the report of the committee on employees and also to elect the officers 
of the Society. 
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The executive session being ended, the regular order of business was 
resumed. 


Mrs. John R. Williams, Chairman of the membership committee, pre- 
sented the following list of applicants for annual membership in the So- 
ciety: 


Mrs. George Burris, Ada; Mrs. Lillie Byrd Dickerson, El Paso, Texas; 
John B. Fink, Oklahoma City; Walter H. Foth, Cordell; E. A. Gourd, Rose- 
dale; William D. Gray, Winter Haven, Florida; Thomas C. Humphry, Jr., 
Tulsa; Whit Ingram, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Laura Pierce Kendall, Oklahoma 
City; R. Vinson Lackey, Tulsa; Newton Melville, Arkansas City, Kansas; 
Oscar E. Payne, Tulsa; Gilbert L. Robinson, Oklahoma City; John W. Ryle, 
Norman; Mrs. S. J. Soldani, Ponca City; Louise Thomson, Meeker; Thomas 
Waters, Hennessey; Mrs. Charles Lincoln White, Oklahoma City; John M. 
Wilson, Tulsa. 


Motion was made, seconded and carried that all applicants whose names 
were presented for membership in the Society be elected. 


Judge William P. Thompson, on behalf of Mrs. Al Berger, of Vinita, 
Oklahoma, presented to the Society three rare volumes and two early 
commissions. A vote of thanks was extended expressing the appreciation 
of the Board of Directors therefor. 


The term of office of the following members of the Board of Direc- 
tors was extended for an additional five years by being duly re-elected 
to succeed themselves, to-wit: Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Mrs. Roberta C. 
Lawson, Col. A. N. Leecraft, Judge John B. Meserve and Mr. W. J. Peterson. 


The meeting stood adjourned. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle, President, 
Presiding. 


James W. Moffitt, 
Secretary. 
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MINUTES OF A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


At 2:15 P. M., February 13, 1938 


The President, Robert L. Williams, called the meeting to order in the 
auditorium of the Oklahoma Historical Building at 2:15 p. m., February 13, 
1938. The following members of the Board of Directors were present: Judge 
Robert L. Williams, President; Dr. Emma HEstill-Harbour, Vice-President; 
Judge Thomas H. Doyle, President Emeritus; Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Treas- 
urer; Gov. E. W. Marland, ExOfficio member of the board, Gen, Charles F. 
Barrett, Judge Harry Campbell, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Mrs. Frank Korn, 
Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Judge William P. Thompson, Judge Baxter Taylor, and 
Mrs. John R. Williams. A large number of members of the society and 
visitors also were present. 


As a fitting prelude to the meeting, floral offerings were dropped in 
front of the Historical Building by the Southwestern Aviators Association 
in memorial flight under the leadership of Lieut. Jerry B. Sass. On calling 
the meeting to order, the President presented the Indian Glee club from 
Mountain View, Oklahoma, who sang “America” after which the invocation 
was given by Dr. W. R. White, Pastor of the First Baptist Church at Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. The President then introduced Mr. Moss Patterson, 
President of the Oklahoma Transportation Company, as chairman of the 
committee, to unveil and present the busts of the late Will Rogers and Wiley 
Post. He, accordingly, as the representative of Mr. Frank Phillips of Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma, the donor, unveiled same. He, referring to Mr. Herbert 
Adams, the sculptor, who was selected by a committee, approved by the 
donor and the immediate surviving relatives, also presented and introduced 
to the Society and audience Mrs. Mae Post and Mrs. W. F. Post, wife and 
mother of Wiley Post, explaining that Mrs. Sally McSpadden, of Chelsea, 
Oklahoma, sister of Will Rogers, could not be present on account of serious 
illness, and also read a telegram from Mrs. Will Rogers commending the 
thoughtfulness and beneficence of Mr. Phillips. Mr. Patterson stated that 
Mr. Phillips had requested that his name be kept in the background in 
these proceedings. The committee members, Mrs. Sally McSpadden, Mrs. 
Mae Post, Mrs. Will Rogers, Jerry B. Sass, Billy Parker, and James W. 
Moffitt, Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society, as well as the Society, 
were thanked for their cooperation. 


Mr. George Hunt, of Mountain View, Oklahoma, a member of the Kiowa 
Tribe of Indians, in a brief address, expressed appreciation for the acts of 
kindness of Will Rogers and Wiley Post toward the Indians of Western 
Oklahoma. 


The President again presented the Indian Glee club, accompanied by 
Mr. Hunt. The club, after singing, retired in order to catch a bus to return 
to their homes that afternoon; the President having thanked them and Mr. 
Hunt on behalf of the Society for their attendance and singing, and the 
interpretation by the young woman (Miss Lutie Goombi, the granddaughter 
of Millie Durgan) of the words of the songs in the Kiowa language, an 
outstanding feature of the program. 


The President then introduced Governor E. W. Marland who made an 
address and accepted the busts on the part of the state. ‘War-like nations 
honor their war dead, their war heroes,’ he said. “But Americans are 
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lovers of peace, and we are gathered here today to honor our peace-time 
heroes, Will Rogers and Wiley Post.” 


The President then presented Judge Thomas H. Doyle, President Emer- 
itus, who on behalf of the Society, thanked Mr. Phillips and gave an address 
appropriate to the occasion: 


The President then presented the Hon. Monroe Osborn, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, a citizen of Garvin County, the place 
of residence of Wiley Post, who expressed appreciation of the thoughtful- 
ness and beneficence of the modest donor. He also paid tribute to Wiley 
Post and Will Rogers as pioneers who as great heroes coined the splendid 
traditions of great heroes. In closing he acknowledged the debt of future 
ages to them. 


The President, on behalf of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, accepted the custody of the two busts with the assurance 
they would be properly and appropriately placed in the Historical Society 
and carefully and faithfully preserved. He went on to say that it was the 
mandatory duty of the Historical Society to preserve busts, paintings, and 
records to perpetuate the achievements of the departed great. He requested 
the cooperation of the people of the state by joining as members of the Society 
and otherwise to cooperate in this laudable work. He also expressed the 
appreciation of the Board of Directors of the Society to the donor and the 
committee and thanks to the audience for their presence. 


The benediction was then given by Alva R. Hutchinson, Pastor of the 
Epworth Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Oklahoma City. The meeting 
then stood adjourned. 


ROBERT L. WILLIAMS, President 
Presiding. 


JAMES W. MOFFITT, Secretary. 


1 This address is printed in full in another section of this issue of The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma. 
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NECROLOGY 


JOSEPH JOHN CURL 
1868-1934 


Joseph John Curl, son of John Curl and his wife, Ann Curl, was born 
at Bristol, England, on July 23, 1868, and in his early youth came with his 
parents to the United States, and resided in Cleveland, Ohio, and in St. 
Louis, Missouri, at which places he received his education through the public 
schools. He was married on September 14, 1893, to Violet Hamilton Case. 


In 1908, he came from Cleveland, Ohio, settling at Bartlesville in the 
Indian Territory, where he organized the Almeda Oil Company, and engaged 
in the oil leasing business and the production of oil, drilling on a lease 
located in the Osage Nation just across the Cherokee line about four miles 
southwest of Bartlesville. At about this time he also promoted and built 
the Almeda Hotel, which is still being operated, and then he promoted and 
built a street-car line in Bartlesville and an interurban line to Dewey, 
which was known as the Bartlesville Interurban Railroad. Afterwards, he 
consummated a deal with the Henry L. Doherty Company of New York, 
by which the Interurban Railroad and plant were taken over by them. 


In 1906, he was elected on the Democratic ticket as a delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention from the Bartlesville district. He was a capable 
and a faithful member. 


After the interurban line was sold to the Henry L. Doherty Company, 
he returned to Cleveland, Ohio, where he lived until the time of his death 
on March 22, 1934, at Glenville Hospital, and he was buried in Acacia Park 
Cemetery. 


He was a high-type citizen with ability and industry and his return to 
Cleveland was a distinct loss to the State of Oklahoma. 


— R. L, Williams, 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit. 
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ALBERT L. KATES 
1861-1938 


Albert Linwood Kates was born in Salem County, New Jersey, April 27, 
1861 of respectable tenant farmer parentage. He died January 5, 1938. He 
attended the rural public schools until he was fifteen years old when he 
assumed active work on the farm, though even at that period of his life 
he had expressed the hope that he might some day be a newspaper man. 
On January 1, 1882, he became a printer’s apprentice in the office of the 
Woodstown (N. J.) Register, working sixty hours a week for two dollars. 
After some time here, he spent several years as a journeyman printer and 
as a potential journalist in the east. On December 238, 1886, he married 
Nellie C. Moore, at Swedesboro, N. J. They had five children, of whom two 
sons, William C. and Harry, survive, long haying been associated with their 
father in the publishing business. Deciding to move to the west, he found 
that he could purchase a small and comparatively recently founded local 
newspaper at the then practically unknown town off Claremore in the Cher- 
okee Nation of the Indian Territory. He bought the Claremore Progress 
by wire, without having seen the plant and business which he was buying, 
and arrived in Claremore with his wife and two baby boys, on June 29, 1893. 
Starting with an antique Army press, some type, and a job press that was 
operated with a lever, his business grew and prospered with the town and 
state. He also built a home in that community and a measure of character 
and of influence that will live in its traditions and in the lives of its people. 
Although always disposed to peace and harmony, he did not hesitate to 
stand alone when he thought himself to be right. He was one of the two 
editors in the Indian Territory who stood for single statehood when the 
question arose. 


Mr. Kates was a man of great charity of spirit. It is said of him that, 
although he was not affiliated with any religious denomination, he was 
fair in his treatment of all. Modest and unassuming, he received many 
honors at the hands of his fellow citizens. Only a few weeks before the 
end of his life, the Oklahoma Memorial Association singled him out to be 
honored for his long and useful life. He was also an honorary life member 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


When his end on earth came suddenly, Claremore mourned as it had 
done only for Captain Clem Vann Rogers and for Will Rogers. Mrs. Kates, 
who had contributed her full part to the inspiration of his successful career, 
had passed on in May, 19338, nearly five years before his going. These worthy 
pioneer community builders will be long and lovingly remembered by the 
people of Claremore and of Rogers County. 


— Joseph B. Thoburn, 


Historical Records Survey. 
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DR. RICHARD L. FITE 
1856-1938 


Richard Lafayette Fite was born at Pinelog, Bartow county, Georgia, 
October 17, 1856. He died at Tahlequah, Oklahoma, January 1, 1938. He 
was the son of Henderson Wesley Fite and Sarah Turner Denman Fite. 


His father, H. W. Fite (original name Voight), was a descendant of 
Peter Voight who came to Philadelphia from Voightland, Bavaria, prior to 
the Revolutionary War. It was in his home that the Continental Congress 
met with General Washington in May, 1776. H. W. Fite was a Confederate 
Veteran. He served as a surgeon on General Johnston’s staff. 


His mother was Sarah Denman who was a descendant of an English 
emigrant, Ulathais Denman, founder of Cincinnati, Ohio. Her father, Felix 
T. Denman, was one of the largest plantation owners in the state of Georgia. 


R. L. Fite graduated in medicine from the Southern Medical College 
in 1878. He later attended the New York Polyclinic. Dr. Fite came to the 
Indian Territory in 1883. He was elected Medical Superintendent of all 
the institutions in the Cherokee Nation. 


He married Nannie Daniels in 1884, and was the father of eight children: 
Houston Bartow, Perrin Nicholson (deceased), Richard Carter (deceased), 
Augustus Willard, Sarah Kathryn, John Wyeth, Laura Turner (deceased), 
Denman Wyly. 


Dr. Fite was esteemed both as a physician and a gentleman by the 
Cherokee people among whom he lived. Never was weather too severe, the 
roads too rough, or the streams too high for him to respond to a call to 
help the sick or injured. 


His wife is and has been for many years a prominent leader in the 
Democratic party of Oklahoma. 


His passing reminds us that the pioneers of our state are leaving one 
by one and the responsibility to carry on the work they have begun is 
handed to us, their descendants. 


—Eula E. Fullerton, 


Northeastern State Teachers’ College. 


